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OD’S Spirit falls on me as dewdrops on a rose, 
If I but like a rose my heart to him unclose. 


The soul wherein God dwells—what church can holier be ? 
—Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty. 


Lol in the silent night a child to God is born, 


And all is brought again that ere was lost or lorn. 


Could but thy soul, O Man, become a silent night, 
God would be born in thee, and set all things right. 


Ye know him but as Lord, hence Lord his name with “ae 


I feel him but as love, and Love his name with me. 


How far from here to heaven? Not very far, my friend; 
A single hearty step will all thy journey end. 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn. 


The Cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul; | 
The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


Christ rose not from the dead, Christ still is in the grave, 
If thou for whom he died art still of sin the slave. 


Hold there! Where runnest thou? Know heaven is in Thee, 


Seekest thou for God elsewhere, his face thou’lt never see. 


In all eternity no tone can be so sweet 
As where man’s heart with God in unison doth beat. 


— Translated rom “The Cherubtic Pilgrim, by Scheffer. 
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Eritorial. 
By the Associate Editor. 


The Death Bradlaugh once pointed to the 
of Ingersoll. dome of St. Paul’s cathedral in 


-London, saying, “It is too high.’”’ He meant 
by this pregnant remark, to say, that infidel as 


he was, and anxious to overturn Christianity, 
the task was hopeless, because Christianity 


had so firm a grip upon humanity. The world 


has got along without Bradlaugh for over 
eight years, while recognizing some worthy 
traits in that champion of working-men’s 
rights. His American colleague in opposition 
to Christ’s Kingdom has just been called from 
the activities of human life. Col. Ingersoll 


was not an atheist, but a deist. He did not de- | 


ny the existence of a Supreme Being, but on- 
ly the claim that God has made any revelation 
to men. It was pitiful to note the bitterness 
of spirit which came with Ingersoll’s unbelief. 
The man, so gentle and kind when talking on 
other objects, became a raving and bitter 
contestant when once he began, not to reason, 
but to abuse. His letters to Dr. Field, who 
wrote him so kindly, are in evidence here. 
Poor man! Had his father been a better ex- 
ample of what a Christian ought to be, possi- 
bly Robert might have been in the pulpit and 
the successor of Henry Ward Beecher. But 
the church bells will ring out on Sunday and 
Christ will be preached, the only and the all- 
sufficient Saviour of a ruined race. 


‘The ophthalmoscope has revealed 
a lack of symmetry in curvature 


of the eyes of many of us, and we wear a cylin- 
der to correct the wrong refraction. If some 


Theological 
Astigmatism. 


spiritual oculist could only invent some glass- 


es which would correct native or acquired de- 
fects of the spiritual vision, what a blessing 
would come to the race. Sectarian divisions 
would go, and the opponents of the faith be- 
come its propagandists. Col. Ingersoll was 
a man of many good impulses. but he did not 
have clear vision of spiritual things. He did 
not grasp the scientific view concerning the 
nature of the Bible, and was not concerned as 


to its origin and history. He was no exegete, 
and the whole department of hermeneutics 
was an unexplored country to this man, who 
set up his false interpretations as the facts of 
Scripture, and then found delight in the easy — 
task of beating them down. Another funda- 
mental defect in his vision came from confus- 
ing Christianity with ecclesiasticism. The 
former is not responsible for many evils done 
by the latter in its name. The Colonel knows 

the truth now; pity it was not seen sooner. | 


, Lhe bones of Tom Paine have. 
long rested beneath the sod, but 
even though the form of his unbelief is an- 
tiquated, there are thousands of copies of his 
famous work sold to-day, and many young 
men are poisoned thereby. The star of In- 
gersoll set some years ago, when the Repub-- 
lican party declined to suffer him to advocate 
its cause any longer. The Christian faith of 
Americans was too much of a reality, and 
too precious, to be longer antagonized even 
byindirection; and hisaddresses were after that 
mostly given in theatres, where, for a dollar 
a head, men heard their mothers’ Redeemer 
reproached with blasphemy. They laughed at. 
the jokes, but many went home feeling quite 
sure that the witty Colonel would not find so 
many “mistakes of Moses,” if he could only 
see that lawgiver face to face, and be sure of 
the facts. However, as all teachers secure 
some pupils, he did lead many from mist into 
darkness, and the evil will long survive. Inger- 
soll was not a strong but a magnetic leader. 
He had no constructive force. Anybody can 
sneer, but not everybody can formulate truth 
worth believing. The enemies of the truth to 
be feared to-day are those who deny the su- 
pernatural, while holding enough of the truth 
about God to deceive themselves and others 
as to their real infidelity. Those who put Je- 
sus into a sequence of natural and sociolog- 
ical processes, and pronounce that useful 


word evolution as the one word of a. 


creed that has no place for incarnation in or- 
der to atonement—these polished, brilliant, 
midwav conductors of men. are the ones most 
to be feared. and the results of whose work 


will be seen half way down the twentieth cen- 


tury. 
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An Editor Astray, 


The San Francisco Evening Post, in a re- 
cent editorial entitled, ‘“A Word to the Phi- 
lanthropists,” missed” widely the mark. It 
says, speaking of the Chinese slave girls in 
San Francisco: ‘They are irredeemable, be- 
cause they can never understand the higher 
motives of human existence;” that they “re- 
sent every attempt to better their condition, 
and invariably return to their natural condi- 
tion at the first opportunity.” The article ad- 
vises that “philanthropists” turn their ener- 
gies to bettering the condition of the white 
- working-girls, who, by their poverty are often 
led to ruin. The facts are open to this edi- 
tor, and are not such as he supposes. 

First, he can find that Chinese slave girls 
are not only redeemable, but redeemed. Scores 
of Christian homes exist in San Francisco 
to-day, where converted Chinese live lives 
quite as clean and noble as do white people 
‘of the same social position. Second, the res- 
cued slave girls do not invariably return to 
their former natural (sic!) condition, which 
is un-natural when rightly viewed. Some 
may, but it is the exception and _ not 
‘the rule, for they are not simply rescued, but 
brought ‘to Christ and made new creatures in 


Him. Third, as to work to keep the white 


girls from falling, the workers for the Chi- 
‘nese are in the forefront of all such holy en- 
deavor. The writer first met the leading 


woman, working for the preservation of wo- 


manly virtue among whites in San Francisco, 
-at the mission. house of the Occidental Board, 
where she also helps on the work for the res- 
cue of Chinese slave girls. All-round Chris- 
-tians.do an all-round work. 


A Teacher Wide of the Mark. 


We quote, from the Pacific, a report of 
some singular remarks of Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray, of the New York Training School for 
Teachers, who ought to know better than to 
-use such arguments as are reported. The ar- 

‘ticle declares that “an interesting discussion 


-arose between President Jordan and Dr. But- 


ler over the founding of a great national uni- 
versity, which would not duplicate the other 
universities nor be. governed by the spoils 
‘system. Dr. Butler claimed as an argument 


against the university, that there was a ten-— 


dency to pauperize the higher education, and 
“he cited the free theological schools and de- 
~clared that they had demoralized. the profes- 
-sion.of the preacher. He said the inferiority 
-of the clergy to-day.can in part be accounted 
‘for by. the fact that tuition and board are. fur- 
‘nished the studentsat no. cost. to themselves. 
«He did. not. say that the inferiority of: our-ar- 


navy is ‘to be ascribed to the’ same 


With :a ‘rather extensive acquaintance ‘with 


we 


ministers : and theological seminaries, are 
ignorant of the tacts stated by Dr. Butler. 
First, we do not believe that there is any com- 


| parative inferiority of the clergy to-day, when 
placed in contrast with those. of generations 


past. ‘The general average 1s hign, and men 
of genius are still drawn to our pulpits. They 
hoid their own for earnest and helptul oratory 
at great gatherings, where they are put side by 
side with leaders in other learned professions. 
Second, we know of no theological seminaries 
which furnish free board to their students, and 
we know the plan of many besides the thir- 
teen in the Presbyterian church. Third, 
there is a false assumption often expressed, 
that where a tuition fee is charged, pupils pay 
for their education. It required millions of 


dollars to be donated before Yale, Harvard, 


Princeton or Columbia could offer what they 
do to pupils who pay a nominal sum for their 
education. Dr. Butler himself teaches in a 
school which we believe received a generous 
gift of a half million from one benefactor. 

‘It is time to enlarge our list of charity stu- 
dents to square with such facts, and for public | 
speakers to know what they are talking about, 
especially when it is about other people's af- 
fairs. 


A Man with a Pen. 


Criticism is a ticklish operation. In pur- 
suing it one needs to feel his way as carefully 
as when going down cellar in the dark, or 
in handling an unloaded gun. We are led to 
this thought by some words of criticism from 
John L. Dryer, M.D., in the Los Angeles In- 
dependent of July 15th. In the midst of a very 
able article, a part of which we quote below, 
the Doctor criticises the Occident for re-print- 
ing, from the California Christian Advocate, 
“the entire mess, criticism, answer and en- 
dorsement,” referring to a poem replying to 
Markham’s celebrated lines on “The Man 
with the Hoe.” It troubles the Doctor, that 
both these papers should publish the other 
side as given in the reply to Markham; and 


he finds it “almost unworthy of belief,’ that 


two such papers should confound Millais with 
Millet. Don‘t believe it, Doctor! ‘Thanks for 


your confidence. Hold us still in your regard ; 


only remember that when you studied French, 
you were taught to pronounce the French art- 


ist’s name as if spelled in English M u-lay, and 
when editors dictate.to typewriters such a 
confusion is very easily brought about, and 
then the proofreading is often done by those 
experts in that vocation, but, not. al- 


ways'such in literature or art}; The ‘Occident 
merely copied ten lines and two words from 
the Advocate in the way of ‘criticism, and we 


did hot: feel called upon-to correct a misprint 
OF a--contemporary 
SOUT: ~ ne 


We have sins, enough of 
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We ask no apology for presenting the anti- 
Markham side of the case. A religious news- 
paper ought to let its readers hear both sides. 
By the way, Doctor, your pen slipped a little 
on your Castle Garden illustration. 
place gave way to Ellis Island as the entrepot 
for immigrants several years ago. However, 
these little flies may trouble the ointment, and 
they are small ones. 2 


The Doctor said with reason the wise 
words which follow: | 

“The man with the hoe is not ‘a man of 
straw, ‘but a reality in every land beneath the 
sun; and if one does not believe it, let him 
take a little journey into the world and see for 
himself. He will meet the ‘dread shape’ not 
only in the France of the painter, but will find 
him in Germany, in Austria, in Switzerland, 
by the Rhine, and upon the shores of the Zuy- 
ol Zee. Throughout the British Isles he 
will confront him everywhere, from poor Ker- 
ry in Ireland, to pent-up London, and from 
Plymouth in the south of England, to the 
highlands of Scotland. “Bowed by the weight 


of centuries’ of class distinctions and rapacious — 


landlordism, he has become both hopeless and 
helpless. There is nothing left for him but to 
continue a ‘slave of the wheel of labor,’ until 


death again makes all men equal, as God in- 


tended they should be at their birth. Once 
on a summer evening, in an Old World city, 
the writer strolled in the long twilight among 
the tenements of the poor, who, for all their 
toil, have less than the bare. necessities of life, 


and there beheld this type of man in the worst. 


possible phases of wretchedness and squalor 
and vice. The stifling heat had driven throngs 
of the ragged, the infirm and the vicious into 
the streets, and as I looked away toward the 
green country, I asked: “Why do they not go 
out to the hills and woods that seem so near, 
and get a breath of God’s pure air?’ I had 
my answer next day when in a coaching party 
I caught a closer view of those same hills and 
woods, and found them private grounds of 
great estates, miles and miles of them, beau- 
tiful as the hand of nature could make them, 
but with stone walls and iron gates. There 
was no place for the lowly out there. 


“The gates of Castle Garden never swing 
inward without admitting some of this man’s 
brothers. America, too, has its slums and its 
slaves. Fortunately our system is such that 
there are possibilities for their evolution. But 
neither Millet’s picture nor Markham’s poem 
was meant for a single people. ‘The lesson of 
| “The Man with the Hoe’ is for humanity. “ 


Love him and keep him ae thy friend who, 
whien’ all go away, will not forsake thee, nor 
suffer thee to perish in the end —[Thomas a 
Kempis. 


That . 


Editorial Notes. . 
By the Associate Editor. 
The American Spirit and the War. 


Not only Dr. Jordan in his book, “Tmper- 
ial Democracy,” just issued, but many anoth- 
er man, is debating the morality of Philippine 
conquest. In trying to understand in some 
cases the quiet determination of the masses 
of the people at large to carry on a war or to 
carry out’a certain home or a certain foreign 
policy, we must take into account the senti- 
ment of patriotism, a very strong though not 
a well-educated sentiment.. There are a pride 
and pleasure in the flag. It stands for the life, 
the history, the prowess of the people. Pa- 
triotism may be weak with some and dor- 
mant at times with all, but it is strong. It can 
unite many in good will and sympathy. It can 


bind men of different geographical sections, 


as in the United States; men of different lan- 
guages and religions, as in Switzerland; men 
of different history, as in Italy. It may divide 
the human heart with other sentiments, but 
it has been imperious enough to raise a whole 
people as one man to resent an aggression, 
or even an insult. Time and again has it led 
a people to rise in mass. So in 1813 the Ger- 
mans rose as one man against the French. 
Time and again has it been seen in battle flags 
and glint of steel, in rolling dust of move 
columns. 


‘The Western World and the Eastern. 


As climbers help pull each other up, so do 
men. They work themselves somewhat clear 
of their ignorance and crudeness by a power 
within the mind; and also one catches from 
another light and power. The condition of 
one people affects that of an adjoining peo- 
ple, this in proportion to the number and 
power of the ties of affinity. Where there are 
no points of contact, as once between western 
Furope and eastern Asia, there are no such 
influences. But where the contact increases 


as now between the Western world and the 


Eastern, the influence increases. Often a 
stage in advance is reached by one people 
through the influence of some other people. 
Doubtless architecture and sculpture in an- 
cient Greece owed much to the art influence 
of Assyria, Phoenicia and Egypt. \ The dis- 
coveries of De Cesnola in Cyprus and else- 
where clearly show it. Ancient.Egypt in her 
comparatively high culture influenced the 
Jews, as is clear from the Old Testament. In 
like -manner she influenced -Phoenicia and 
Greece. So, also, Phoenicia’s industrial, com- 
mercial and colonizing genius carried her arts 


-and culture from Mesopotamia, along the 
- Mediterranean and Atlantic shores even to 


Britain and the north of Europe. < om 
As we have received a great influence from 
our European immigration of this last fifty 
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years, so probably we shall receive influence 


from that Asia which we seem to be entering. 


And that Asia shall receive some influence 


from us. We shall receive an influence in our 
political life as well as in our industrial life. 
And Asia shall receive a like influence from 
us. And is it not justifiable in the light of 
history to say that there shall also be an inter- 
change of intellectual influences, and even of 
those which are moral and religious? As the 
intercommunication of the world increases, 
the influence of the people on each other will 
increase, of China on America, of America on 
China. More and more, then, will it be true 
that the low will drag down the high and 
the high will pull up the low. There will be a 
leveling tendency. | 

The Negro Problem. 


_ A recent issue of The Independent has 
an article by the Governor of .Alabama 
favoring restriction of the negro vote, 
Social progress is always attended by 
questions of adjustment. New conditions call 
for new things. Our South faces a negro 
problem. A large and definite population, 
and sharing measurably in the staté and na- 
tional life, fails to realize the state and nation- 
al ideal of republican government and even of 
industrial life. 

' So far as the trouble is that negroes shall 
- not have political equality in any event, that is 
contrary to all our principles. So far as the 
trouble is the negro, want of culture, that his 
industrial and moral training is not that of 
ihe average American, the white man may 
reasonably not want him to vote. Is he ca- 
pable of running a state of his own, is the 
question. But so far as the issue is, We don’t 
want the blacks anyhow, it isa wrong issue 
in a republican government. The solution of 
the negro problem is in correcting the white 
ideal of who shall be real, constituent mem- 
bers of our political bodies, and in educating 


the negro. The deficient ideal of the white 


and the deficient culture of the negro admit- 
ted, the solution of the problem is in improv- 
ing both the ideal of the one and the culture 
of the other. The question is one of fitness 
to rule, and the case should be made up on 
that issue alone. The question of color should 
be left out. Intelligence and character should 
in this country entitle any man to the suffrage. 


“The Earth Helped the Woman.” — 


_. The church is in the world. and affected by 
the world for better and for worse. For bet- 
ter, aS we read. in, Revelation, “The ‘earth 
helped the woman,’ ’ and for worse,.as ‘we 
well know. “Our. increasing. contact with life 


in all its. departments has its advantages. and a 


The earlier Christians. were i nfiuenced ‘in 


doctrine, and legitimately, by Greek and Ori-. 


ental philosophy. They elaborated their 
truth by the best means that logic and philos- 
ophy put in their power, by the best scientific 
and metaphysical instrumentalities the world 
possessed. The earlier. Christian church was 
influenced in the shaping of its institutions 
by the political institutions around it. Its 
polity was a copy of that polity, hence the 
hierarchy and the papacy. 

The earlier Protestant church had its ex- 
pansion checked by the sternly repressive ac- 
tion of Italy and Spain, as witness Dr. 
MacCrie’s history of the Reformation in those 
lands. The later Protestant church has been 
affected in lesser doctrine by the teachings of 
science, as is evident, for instance, from An- 
drew D. White’s “Science and Religion 

Churches, too, affect each other. The ear- 
lier Protestant church was affected in doctrine 


and policy by the church it came from. While | 


in turn the old church was affected by the 
new. A Luther called out a Loyola. Re- 
formed doctrine in the Huguenots called out 
Jansenism in the Catholics in France. And 
generally the energy and evangelical truth of 
the Reformation forced the Roman hierarchy 
to adopt measures of reform, to pay increasing 


regard to the growing convictions and public 


sentiment of Christendom. 


ment, 
BY F. D. BOVARD, D.D. 
Situation in the Philippines. 
President Schurman of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Philippines, after a careful in- 
vestigation in the southern islands, says the 


substantial citizens desire an American pro- 


tectorate, and that the masses are not in sym- 
pathy with the Aguinaldo war. “We want 
peace, food and prosperity,” is the general 
feeling. Eighty per cent of the inhabitants 
regard Aguinaldo and his followers as maraud- 
ers, and know perfectly well that he is fighting 
to establish an oligarchy. The work of edu- 
cation has made a good beginning. About 
5,000 children are enrolled in the public 


schools of Manila. Missionaries are constant- 


ly arriving on the field. Wherever possible 
the native officials are being placed in charge 


of the affairs of the towns and cities. The 


rains have retarded the military operations. 


‘As soon as the rairis cease a large force of cav- 
alry will be sent, followed up by a sufficient 


infantry, and the war will soon be a thing of 


the past. Industry, education’ and religious 
freedom will take the place of the present ‘tur- 
moil, and everybody will be happy, : 


Our Plain Duty. 
Fie Aguinaldo. or the United. States own 


_the Philippines? is..the question... Under.the 
_ Spanish-American: treaty, the. Philippines, a are 
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as much United States territory as Arizona. 
The President has no more right under the 
Constitution to take down the flag and with- 
draw the forces from Luzon than he has to 
abandon California. Congress alone can 
alienate the domain. If the flag means any- 
thing, it means protection to all over whom it 
floats. The responsibility assumed in these 
islands cannot, and we confidently assert will 
not, be lightly thrown aside. There is only 
one honorable thing to do, and that is to re- 
store order, and when the authority of the 
United States is everywhere admitted to give 
the Filipinos the very best and most popular 
form of government which they are capable 


of managing. Does the opposition imagine 


for a moment that if some Cuban adventurer 
should attempt to stir up an insurrection the 


President would withdraw General Wood from 
Santiago? If not, why not, since the very 


same treaty binds both countries with the same 


validity ? 
Our Right. 


Upon the same moral ground that the right 
of the United States is challenged in the Phil- 
ippines it can be challenged in every State in 
the Union, and the whole country be turned 
back to the Indians. We forced the hand of 
England in 1783, and took possession of all 


the territory east of the Mississippi and south 


of the Great Lakes. Some ofthe natives ob- 
jected, but we put them down. In 1846 we 
forced the hand of Mexico, and without con- 
sulting the feelings of the native Californians ; 
indeed, we fought them all the way from So- 
noma to San Diego; we raised the American 
flag. It was a conquest, but one in which the 
conquered had all the benefits side by side 
with the conquerors. Honorable peace is the 
first step. It is only when the supremacy of 
the United States is admitted, and where its 
constitutional right is acknowledged, that. it 
has the right to enter into treaties. If the 
United States has any authority in the Philip- 
pines she has all the authority she claims. If 
she can use any of her authority she can use it 
all. Aguinaldo must be put down in Luzon 
and kept out of Manila, just as the Apache 
chief must .be kept from looting Phoenix, 


Arizona. 
Where Began. 


Whatever imperialism there is in this mat- 
ter was in the first act of Congress, by which 
the guns and fleets of the United States were 
pointed at Spain in Cuba’s interest. If Spain 
had continued the struggle’ until her power 


_ had been so shattered as to render her incapa- 


ble of governing her own-country, the United 


States would have béen set up 


a government ih Spain.” Titi 1s right to go to 


_-war with Spain it is‘more’ clearly right to‘ give 
government in the place ‘of ‘those’ battered 


down. -At:the time of ‘negotiating’ the: ‘treaty, 


_vaal republic. 
were given independence, with a British pro- 


besides the course adopted, the President had 
two alternatives in relation to the Philippines. 
He could have left them in the hands of Spain, 
or he could have demanded for them the same 
conditions that he demanded for Cuba. The 
reason he could not leave them in the hands 
of Spain was exactly the reason he could not 
leave Cuba in the hands of Spain. Condi- 
tions were as bad in the Philippines as they 
were in Cuba. To have adopted that course 
would have contradicted the very reason for 
going to war with Spain in the first place. 
There was absolutely nothing but Aguinaldo, 
hated by eighty per cent ‘of the population as 
a terrorizing robber, to recognize. We do 
not hesitate to say that the President did the 
only wise thing that could be done: under the 
conditions. That he had any “imperialistic” 


ambition to gratify, or any desire to dominate 
the Philippine Islands, is contradicted by ev- 


ery public utterance. Whether the..Philip- 
pines remain a part of the United. States, or 
erow up under her leadership into an island — 
republic, where education. and freedom of ,re- 
ligious worship prevail, they will always look 
back to the supreme moment when. they were 
liberated from Spanish capression and the 
tyranny of a Tagal oligarchy. 


Transvaal. 
The Transvaal trouble has long roots. In 


the early part of the century the Boers and the 


English fought the Kaffirs side by side, and 
lived under the British flag together. In 
1833, when the British emancipated their 
slaves, the Boers protested, and with their Bi- 
bles and guns they left Cape Colony, and 
pushed into the wild country to the northeast, 
and founded a country of their own, Natal; 
but this was taken from them in 1843 by the 
British. They still pushed north and east, 
and founded the Orange settlement; but in 
1848 this in turn was taken under the British 
authority. The stubborn Boers refused to 
abide under British supremacy, and fled across 
the Vaal river, and after a long and severe 
struggle with the natives founded the Trans- 
In 1854 the Orange Boers 


tectorate. In 1877 the Transvaal Boers were 
having a hard struggle with the natives, and 
quite a party sprang up in favor of British an- 
nexation. In an evil hour the British raised 
their flag. A three-years fierce and bloody 
conflict followed. ‘Since 1880 the Transvaal 
Boers have been practically independent. In 
the present trouble the British have been con- 
tending for more liberal conditions for the 


‘Qutlanders, the foreign residents. Through 


the kindly offices of Mr. Fischer, a prominent 


“Orange Free State Boer, President Kruger 


has’ been inclined to yield to the démarid for 
better conditions for’ the foreigners. In the 


“Orange Free State and ‘Natal but: ‘two. Years’ 
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residence is required for citizenship, while in 
the Transvaal fourteen years’ residence has 
been required, and very heavy taxation is also 
levied on foreigners. One cannot very well 
withhold a friendly feeling toward these brave 
Boers, but in this instance they are wrong. 
Mere stubborn pluck must give way to the 
demands of popular rights. 


A Notable Social Event. 


A week ago to-day many hearts in Seoul 
were made happy. According to venerable Ko- 
rean authority, the rain dragon, after infinite 
exertions, had extricated his shining, scaly 
length from beneath the power house of the 
— Seoul electric railway ; but how so experienced 

and astute an old gentleman as the rain drag- 
on had ever gotten his back beneath the pow- 
er house of the electric railway, was a prob- 
lem that these ancient literati failed to explain. 
Be that as it may, on the day previous to the 
one whose events we record, the clouds had 
poured out their treasures all day long upon 
the weary, waiting, parched earth; and the 
_ dread lest drought should deepen into famine 
was lifted from many an anxious mind. But 
if people were glad to see the rain appear they 
were also glad to see it cease upon this partic- 
ular day; and all day long the heavens. were 
mottled with alternating fields of dark cloud 
masses and spaces of clear blue sky. 

_ However, two people, in especial, had rea- 
sons of their own for being pre-eminently hap- 
- py upon this occasion, for this was the day 
that had been set for the nuptials of Rev. 


Samuel A. Moffett, one of our most success- 


ful missionaries and his queenly bride, Dr. 
Mary Alice Fish, both of whom are members 
of the Presbyterian mission station of Pyeng- 
yang. The place where the nuptials were 
celebrated was the Presbyterian girls’ school 
upon the eastern side of the city. A number 
of adjustable partitions ‘in the building had 
been removed, leaving the effect of two large 
reception rooms opening one into the other. 
The floral decorations were notably artistic, 
and were wrought with green foliage and 
roses. One floral design deserved especial 
notice. It was attached to a panel of wall 
in the shape of a rectangular figure, marked 
by a frame of green leaves. In the lower 
two-thirds of the design, against a_ white 
background, were a series of rows of fully 
blown, pink roses, each flower hanging by 
itself, with the stem pointing upwards. Rest- 
ing upon this design as a base, was a semi-cir- 
cle of green leaves, with edges touching one 
another, in concentric circles. The space 


above the semi-circle, between it and the 


rectangular border, was filled withthe straight 


lines of grasses, blended . with fern leaves. 


Resting upon the upper rim of the semi-circle 


and half within its curve, was a floral mono- 


gram with the letter “M” wrought in pink 
roses and “F” in white clover blossoms; and 
draped from the center of the monogram to 


various points along the base of the semi-cir- 


cle was a succession of white ribbons. 

Shortly after the cathedral bell, over in the 
city, sounded its noon-tide peal, the bridal 
party, to the strains of the wedding march 
from Lohengrin, took their positions in 
front of this floral screen. Standing with the 
bridal couple were Rev. N. C. Whittemore as 
best man and Miss Margaret Best as brides- 
maid. The wedding ceremony was felicitous- 
ly performed by Rev. Graham Lee, assisted 
by Rev. D. L. Gifford. Congratulations fol- 
towed and then refreshments were served. 

Among the seventy guests present, many 
of whom were friends from: out of town, was 
Mr. H. E.. Bostwick, of San Francisco, now 
visiting in the city, who it appears is an old 
friend of the father of the bride, and who will 


shortly carry back to her parents in America 


his personal description of the wedding. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moffett take with them to their 
northern home in Pyengyang the congratula- 
tions and kind wishes of all who know 
them.—[D. L. G., in the Korean Indepen- 
dent of June 8th. 


A Cheerful Note on Foreign Missions. 

At the regular meeting of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions held Monday, 
July 17, very favorable reports were present- 
ed from the missionaries at Manila, Rev. J. 
B. Rodgers and Rev. D. S. Hibbard. The mis- 
sionaries have rented a house and begun their 
work. | 

Mr. Rodgers was formerly a missionary of 
the Board in Brazil, and his accurate knowl- 
edge of the Portuguese enabled him to acquire 
the Spanish language with ease, so that he 
has already preached in Spanish at Manila. 
It is the purpose of the Board to push work 
at Manila as rapidly as the exigencies of the 
political situation will allow. 

The report of the treasurer for the two anil 
a half months of the present fiscal year was 
so favorable that the Board voted an extra 
appropriation to various missions, making up 


in part the “cut” of last year. If the increase 


continues, the Board will be able to wipe out 
the entire “cut” of last year, and also send 
out the hundred new missionaries asked for 
1900. Now is the great opportunity for ag- 
gressive work in foreign lands. Will the 
Epeabyterian church be equal to the emergen- 
cy! 


A gentleman. who refuses to allow his name > 
to be published, has given the Board $3,000 


for a steam launch to be used. in. connection 
with the work of the West African mission. 
The launch i is to be named Dorothy (the gift 


‘of God) in memory of the daughter of the 


benefactor. 
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The long talked .of National 
Association has had its meetings and ad- 
journed. Thousands of people have come 
trom ‘afar, attended, and many have already 
gone. The city, aided by the different sec- 
tions interested, has done all that it could to 
make the stay of all the guests at once enjoy- 
able and profitable. The welcome given was 
most cordial. The festivities are not all over 
yee. he attendance, scattered around ‘as it 
was in several halls, did not overcrowd any 
one of them. Manifestly many came for the 
trip and outing as much, and some more, than 
for the convention. Many have been the ex- 
pressions of delight and wonder at the cli- 
mate, the flowers, the fruits, the stir and at- 
tractiveness of the place and section in gen- 
eral. Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of New 
York condensed the opinion of a group of 
educators when he said: “To the prodigality 
of this sun-kissed land has been added the 
wealth of human ingenuity and of human in- 
telligence that has given joy to thousands 
that have come to Los Angeles in this mem- 
orable year.’ The weather has been de- 
lightfully cool all the time, and the guests go 


away with good opinions of July in Southern 


California. The daily papers have given ad- 
mirable reports of many of the addresses. 
We shall miss the untanned faces and the 
shirt waists; but many of them are going to 
tarry for awhile, and we shall not be allowed 
memory only at the end of one week. 


Rev. Anthony C. Junkin, D.D., supply of 
our church at Westminster for ten years, has 


resigned. This is quite a. lengthy pastorate 
for California. 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander Parker has just 
commemorated the sixteenth anniversary of 
his pastorate. This is the longest pastorate, 
at present, in Southern California, and, with 
the exception of Dr. Wylie at ‘Napa, Brother 
Mitchell at St. Helena, Dr. Todd at Arcata, 
and possibly Brother Darden at Petaluma, 
the longest continuous pastorate within our 
Synod. Dr. Parker’s bow abides in strength. 
He is loved and revered. Recently the Or- 
ange Post had a very pleasant account of the 
anniversary exercises. 
the chairman of our home mission commit- 
tee for a number of years. 


Rev. W. B. Noble, D.D., is east for a few 
weeks, visiting his boys and preaching. Dr.’ 
A. A. Dinsmore supplied his pulpit recently. 


Rev. Lynn R. -Walker, who is: supplying 
for. his: brother, the Rev: Hugh K. Waiker, 


gdidtof-him. and. his. ministrations :at: the: 
manuel. 


church at Ontario. 


-winneth souls is’ wise.” 


‘The Doctor has been 


Stewart has seen the. chapel at 
Térritiadl Island opened for services. 1t will 
serve as a union place of worship during 
season,” different denominations Using 
it alternately. 


The Rev. J. I’. Tubbs has resigned. the | 
His many friends at On- 
tario will. be sorry to part with him: -He wall 


be missed. 
The Rev. J. W. McLeanen has to 


supply. regularly, the..church at,Simi...dn«a 


short time a new building” will be erected 


here. 


We clip the following from the Diendelee 

items in the Los Angeles Times of July 2oth: 

“At a meeting of the First Presbyterian 
church to-night, arrangements were made 
which insure that Rev. Robert J. Burdette 
will continue his work here until next June. 
The present relation will hold good till Oc- 
tober next, when Mr. Burdette will go ona 
two months’ lecture tour. The church unan- 
imously voted to-night to. invite him to serve 
as ‘stated supply’ from the last Sunday of No- 
vember till the first of June, when it is un- 
derstood that he will start on a trip to Eu-— 
rope. In this relation, Mr. Burdette will as- 
sume the regular duties of a pastor without 
severing his connection with the Baptist. de- 
nomination. Mr. Burdette was. not present, 
but he had previously intimated that he would | 
accept such a call. Enthusiasm pervaded to-- 
night’s meeting, there was not a dissenting” - 
voice, and the whole will 


happy over the news.’ 


The Rev. Hugh Kelso Walker, the popu- 
lar and successful pastor of the Immanuel 
church, Los Angeles, has received the hon6- 
rary degree of Doctor of Divinity, from the 
State University of Georgia. Brother Walker 
was at one time a regent of this institution. | 
Dr. Walker looks well, sounds well, is well. 
The title will not make him any more efficient 
or faithful nor yet wiser. But it is most 
worthily bestowed on a good man. “He that 
The institution hon- 
ors itself in honoring him. 


July 7» 


Elijah 


The missionary cottage has ‘for | 


weeks had as its guests Mr. and Mrs: Wm. 


Hannum: and their son Robert, from 
Ratnagiri, India. They are enjoying: a wWell- 
earned rest and the tonic“which the altitude, 


with: the. lake and woods, ensures: to all visit- 
was given. a very cordial and. largely attended 


reception. at the -home of Mr. ©. T. Johrison, 
July-atth.. -‘TPhere are ‘very many kind words 3 
.. Arthur» Tedford; from’ ‘Wooster: Ohio: . 
fathersis as*welkknown -missidnary ‘in 


ors: In-the dormitory of ‘the'- Presbyterian 


‘Headquarters’ number of students,: min-' ' 


isters’’ missionaries’: soms,.‘among them 


. * 
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the young man being a native of that far-off 


land. A pleasant incident occurred in the 
little parlor of the cottage on the day of his 
-atrival. Little Robert had seen him last in 


India, where Arthur had made him his first 
bow and arrows, and to meet him so unex- 
pectedly at Chautauqua was a source of rare 
delight to the little lad who will soon sail 


‘with his parents for their home in India. 


How small a world we live in, after all! 
Chautauqua has listened to some interest- 


ing speakers; and~- to some whose: line: of. 
thought it has not wholly endorsed. The 


management aim to hear both sides of all 


questions, standing sponsor for none. To 
this end Bishop Johnson of Texas presented 


one side of the vexed Negro question—the 


‘race problem. His general thought was 


that we as a nation have had to face three 
great race questions, two of which we have 
settled. First the Indian—we met this by 
practical extermination; next the Chinese— 
this we settled by exclusion. The present 
race problem we must make provision for in 
lines of industrial and Christian education. 


‘One passage in the Bishop’s address is 
worthy a careful consideration. He said, “I 
was distressed, pained, on the Fourth of July | 


in listening to a splendid oration by one of 
the supreme judges of this great State, to 
have him elaborate a perfect ideal of a civili- 
zation that was one day to become world- 


wide by the uplifting of humanity to its best, 
and merely making a passing bow to Jesus 
‘Christ who gave that ideal to the world. 
‘Until the public men who make and main- 


tain the public opinion of the country come 


to -recognize ‘Jesus Christ as the King of 


kings and Lord of lords we will not have a 
civilization such as will entitle us to a lead- 
> He made an 
earnest plea for more schools like Hampton 
and Tuskegee to aid in the uplift toward 
a higher Christian civilization for the negro 
of the nation. Prof. Fortier of Louisiana, in 
his course of lectures onthe history of his 
State and its Creole citizens, delighted large 
audiences. Hereafter the cultured and pa- 
triotic Creoles will be better understod, and 
regarded as a group of brothers in our na- 
tional family, because history, and not com- 
mercial misrepresentation, has spoken for 
them. The registers at the various build- 
ings contain the names of several tourists 
from Los Angeles, and the summer school 
roll notes a student or two from other cities 
in the Pacific State. 


Profs. Thorpe and Vincent each gave lect- 


‘ures on economic subjects, drifting, as was ex- 
‘pected into declarations regarding the ques- 


tion of the hour—expansion or its opposite. 


‘Chautauqua this year, through these and oth- 
‘er speakers, has come dangerously near the 


edge of politics and political expression. Its 
best friends regret this, and hope for more 
careful hearing of both sides, or neither, in its 
future: career. Up to this date not a single 
speaker has hinted at the evil arising from 
present economic conditions resulting from 
the formation of trusts, the strained reiations 
between capital and labor, or the duty of the 
church to these factors which menace nation- 
al life and peace. We hope this will be no- 
ticed later on. 


The devotional hour, conducted the first 


week by Bishop Vincent, was unusually well 
attended. Earnest audiences by their daily 
presence showed their interest in Christiani- 
ty as it enters into the everyday life of thought 


and action. Later leaders have not succeed- 


ed in continuing the interest, and smaller au- 
diences have been in evidence. The heart of 
the people is very near the old Bible of their 


fathers, and Emersonian quotations never 


comfort one who asks for “bread.” 
Concerts have been among the entertain- 
ments, and some very instructive lectures have 


been given. Among these last are those of 


Dr. H. R. Sanford, on Old Mexico and its 
orientalism. His pictures are remarkably fine 
and the information attractively presented. 
The kindergarten normal class is doing much 
in its way, and is a prominent element of hope 
in making smooth some rough places in pres- 
ent-day problems. Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 
of Topeka read a Chautauqua story and con- 
ducted a question box hour in the amphithea- 
tre. The church needs such men as he, the 
nation needs them more. Both will be the 
better for the life and words of: this: courag- 
eous Christian leader. N. 


Bright’s Oratory as Compared with Glad- 
stone’s. 


Young M’Carthy soon got a position as 
Parliamentary reporter for a Liverpool paper, 


and this gave him his first opportunity for 


meeting most of the great political characters. 
The fine vein of hero-worship in him for 
such men put him on the most familiar 
terms with them without in any case breeding 
contempt. For John Bright, M’Carthy had 
the greatest admiration, and thought him 
a greater orator than Mr. Gladstone. Once 
he told the great Quaker Free ‘Lrader how 
much superior he considered him as a speaker 
to Gladstone. Mr. Bright got hot with indig- 
nation, and told the young admirer never to 
say such a thing to him again. After cooling 
down, Bright undertook to show M’Carthy 
why he was mistaken. Bright said he could 
make an effective speech now and then, but 


Gladstone was always ready for battle—had 


nothing to do at any moment but mount his 


war-horse and lead a charge. Bright argued 
in the frankest and sincerest manner on this 


subject—[McCarthy’s Reminiscences. 
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What Others Think. 
The Nation’s Defense of Its Policy. 

Among the many articles lately appearing, 
upon our policy as to the Philippines, we have 
seen none more sensible, yet concise, than 
that recently given in the Herald and Pres- 
byter, in answer to a correspondent who 
wished to know what arguments could be giv- 
ven to justify our doings in those now dis- 
turbed possessions. We quote as follows: 

“The war is not ‘a war of the present ad- 
ministration.’ It is the nation’s war. It 1s not 


a war against the Philippine Islands, but. 


against the Tagals, who constitute a small 
fraction of the population, and occupy a small 
part of the territory. Most of the islands have 
welcomed American rule as a relief from op- 
pression. In only three has Aguinaldo’s re- 


- bellion had any strength, and in two of these 
- it has been suppressed by our troops, co-op- 


erating with the majority of the people. In 
the island of Luzon, where the Tagals are 
strongest, but where they do not number a 
third of the population, they claimed to or- 
ganize a republic, and had what was called a 
Congress. Most of the members of this Con- 
gress, however, were appointed by Aguinaldo 
to represent different districts. Few, if any, 
were elected. Even this has been dissolved. 
“Aguinaldo is ‘dictator.’ His movement is 
a movement for Tagal supremacy—the su- 
premacy of one-tenth of the population of the 
archipelago over the other nine-tenths. The 
movement gained headway through the action 
of our authorities in allowing Aguinaldo to 
take the Spanish arms captured at Cavite. He 
was at the head of an organized force which 
Visaians and others were unable to resist. 
_ “When our government destroyed the Span- 
ish power in the Philippines, it assumed re- 
sponsibility for the proper control of the is- 
lands. It might have left Spain in posses- 


sion, but it had no right:to give the islands 


over to internal strife which could only be set- 
tled by the intervention of some foreign pow- 
er. If the American army were withdrawn, 
Aguinaldo could probably not subdue the 
Philippines. He may be able to keep up a 
fight against our troops by dodging in -the 
swamps, but outside Luzon he can do noth- 
ing. The probabilities are that even in Lu- 
zon his power is broken. 

' “The comparison of the war to our Revo- 
lutionary War is not warranted. If Massa- 
chusetts alone had claimed authority over the 
thirteen colonies against their will the cases 
would be similar. If the Dutch colonists of 
New York had set up a government, with a 
Dutch President and a Dutch Congress, 


against the will of all other nationalities, the 


> 


“We do not believe that Rome is at the 
bottom of the war, so far as our Government 


is concerned. The sympathy of Rome was 


Spain. American Roman Catholics 
were, and are, divided on the present issue. 


“We believe that the only hope of stable 
government and of civil and religious liberty 


of the Philippines»is in the success of the 


American arms. Justice to the Filipinos and 
to the nations having interests in the islands 
requires us to see that a stable government is 
established—not a tyranny by one tribe, but 
an equal government for all, a government of 
the people as far as they show themselves ca- 
pable of self-government. To this we as a 
nation are pledged. It is not a question 
whether Dewey should have left Manila after 


the destruction of the Spanish fleet or wheth- 


er we should have left the islands with Spain. 
The past can not be recalled, even if we wished 
to recall it. Our duty is to give the Philip- 
pines a free, safe and stable government.” 


Toward Union. 

The Episcopal Recorder thus refers to a for- 
ward movement among the Scottish worthies 
of our own faith:and order. The Free Church 
has “recently voted in favor of approving 
the proposed basis of union between itself and 
the United Presbyterian Church—s565 to 38. 
The matter now goes to the Presbyteries, but 
undoubtedly will be there ratified. The two 
bodies, when united, will have about five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand communicants. Our 
contemporary says: “The United Presbyter- 
ian Synod had already pronounced itself as 
practically unanimous for the fusion, and the 
Free Church Assembly, after a protracted and 
brilliant debate, has carried the motion for un- 
ion by an overwhelming majority. In the 
Highlands, where the old warlike traditions 
express themselves nowadays in theology and 
ecclesiastical politics, the slogan has been 
blown by a few Free Church malcontents; 
but the response has been feeble and the mod- 
erator, in his closing address, counselled them 
to recognize the battle as lost, to close their 
ranks and work for union. Whether or no they 
follow this counsel, their action can not influ- 
ence the final result. The consummation of 


the union is now only a matter of time and of 


detail. In a year or so there will be in Scot- 
land, instead of three great Presbyterian bod- 
ies, only two. When we think of what is in- 
cluded in the fusion of two such communi- 
ties as the Free Church and the United Pres- 
byterians, the complicated questions of church 
property, of confessional formularies and of 
varieties of religious opinion and feeling, we 
have to recognize in the success of this move- 
ment not only a great triumph of ecclesiastical 
statesmanship, but a new result of that broad- 
er religious sympathy which is one of the 
characteristics of our time. To have brought 
such a task to completion is evidence that 
Scotland has still ecclesiastical leaders who, 
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in enterprise, boldness of conception and grasp 
of detail, are no unworthy successors ot. the 
men. who in 1843 founded a church and es- 
tablished a scheme of ecclesiastical finance 
which every other religious has 
since been looking to as a model.’”’ 


Back to the Farm. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian thus discusses 
a problem notlikelytobe over-estimated in its 
importance and significance: ‘Recently an 
Episcopal minister in Brooklyn wrote to a 


number of bishopstoascertain how many first- 


class men they could place in first-class parish- 
es,and the replies werealmost, invariably none. 
In other denominations likewise, we are as- 
sured, there are always scores of applicants 


when it becomes known that a city or village 


pulpit is vacant. What is true of the ministry 
in regard to cities is true in a greater degree of 
other professions, both in the cities and else- 
where. Efforts are being made in many states 
to limit the supply of physicians. . College 
courses and college expenses are lengthened 
and increased for no other purpose than to 
lessen the number of medical students. But 
perhaps no profession is so overrun as that of 

the law. A New York daily makes the state- 
- ment that a few weeks ago a down-town firm 
advertised for an office boy, and among the 
applicants for the place were six men, of 
whom the oldest was about thirty-five years. 
They were lawyers who had been admitted 
to the bar and had some experience in prac- 
tice. They were willing to take the vacant 
place at the pay offered for the services of an 
experienced lad. Thousands of graduates 
from our law schools, we are told, every year 
drift into other callings or into no calling at 
all, because there are no openings for them in 
their own vocation. These are stern facts, and 
they should be placed before the farm boy 
whose imagination is filled with dreams of 
wealth and position easily obtainable in the 
city. 
from the country do succeed; indeed the 
American cities’ best blood is almost invaria- 
biy of rural extraction. But where large num- 
bers succeed larger numbers fail, drift into 
vagrancy and too often into crime. There is 
work in the fields of our country for the mil- 
lions who are seeking it elsewhere. There are 
opportunities for independent livelihood in 
the soil for the thousands who are seeking it 
in vain in the cities. If the old farms in the 
East are poor and small, the Middle States 
are very roomy, and many portions of the 
great West offer vast tracts of virgin soil. 
Farm work may be rugged, but it is no more 
slavish than that which is performed under 


the eve of the ‘boss’ or foreman: the returns ~ 


mav he less readily realized, but with intelli- 
gent patience are surer. Not only are the op- 


portunities for wealth-getting on the farm as 


Vast numbers who come to the cities. 


large as in the store, offic or factory ; but, bar- 
ring theactualperiod ofschool training, the op- 
portunities for culture are fully as great. There 
ought to’be an effort to overcome the mania 
for crowded city life which possesses our peo- 
ple. School teachers, preachers and news- 
papers should exert every effort to keep in the 
purer and safer moral atmosphere of the coun- 
try especially the immature and the morally 


_ weak, and there ought to be uncéasing efforts 


on the part of these agencies, and on the part 
ot the country people themselves, to increase 
the facilities in the country districts for edu- 
cation and for moral and religious instruc- 
tion. The country boys and girls are entitled 
to and should have every educational and re- 
ligious advantage enjoyed by their city cous- 
ins, and they would be so blessed if their pa- 
rents and triends in the districts would bestir 


themselv es. 
The Late Dr. Kellogg. 


Prof. Clark in The Evangelist gives some 


readable reminiscences of the famous mission- 


ary whose untimely death so many mourn. 
He says: 

“Standing on the high cliff where the val- 
ley of Dehra-Doon, and the parched plains of 
India were spread out before us like a map, | 
I said to Dr. Kellogg: ‘Spiritually the out- 
look is most discouraging. A trip around the 


world is enough to make a man a pessimist, 


if he were not born such. If the whole world 
must be converted before Christ’s second 
coming, I don’t believe He will: ever get 
here.’ ‘Who says the world must be convert- 
ed?’ he replied. ‘Why, some of us think the 
Bible says so,’ I innocently answered. ‘Well, 
the Bible doesn’t say so, and the popular view 


is all wrong on that score,’ was his rejoinder. | 


Then and there he gave me my first scriptural 
lesson on the pre-millennial coming of Christ, 
which his argumentative paper afterwards 
emphasized so ably at the ‘Prophetic Confer- 


ence’ held in Holy i rinity church, New York. 


“Scripturally he gave me, there in the Him- 
alavas, a new view and a correct view of the 
situation, and my pessimism was immediate- 
ly converted into the ‘Blessed Hope!’ 

“The various positions filled—and well 
filled—by Dr. Kellogg attest his many sided- 
ness. He was a logical theologian, an ear- 
nest preacher, an enthusiastic traveler, and a 
devoted missionary. As an author, I remem- 
ber the glowing warmth with which he told 
me of his preparing to answer Edwin Arnold’s 
‘Lg¢ht of Asia,’ by the ‘Light of the World.’ 

“He was liberal in his teaching, and yet in- 
tenselv loval to the truth scripturally inter- 
prited. He had plenty of moral ‘backbone.’ 

rie was physically as’ well as intellectually 
daring, and once proposed’ to me to take a 
summer excursion with him to the source of 
the G ranges! When if hinted at the cobras, ti- 
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gers, glaciers, mountain torrents, and preci- 
pices in the way, he nodded affirmatively and 
smiled, but said we could stand it if others 
hac succeeded.” 


‘The Powers of Assembly. 


The Jnterior speaks wisely concerning the 
above subject, being moved thereto by the re- 
cent confessional resolutions of the Assembly 
at Minneapolis: “The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in the United States 
of America is not a legislative body in the 
strict sense of the word. It can not enact a 
new Confession, nor even give an interpreta- 
tion of the standards in thes: that should be 
regarded as authoritative. 
any chenge in the doctrinal standards of the 
Presbyterian church is regarded a matter of 
so great importance that the ministry of the 
whole church. (including in that term the el- 
dership) must approve it before it can have 
the force of law. The General Assembly as a 
delegated body can consist only of a small 
fraction of that ministry—perhaps one-twen- 
tieth—and can never at a single session ex- 
press the mind of the church in the way re- 
quired by this principle. It would take at 
least twenty Assemblies, each constituted of 
a different personnel, to reach the full vote 
contemplated in the law. This would mean 
the lapse of twenty years from the initiation 
oi doctrinal legislation before it could be com- 
pleted, or the holding of twenty simultaneous 
Assemblies. for the purpose of expediting the 
matter. In either case there would be a vast 


and unnecessary amount of labor and expense. 


Accordingly the church resorts to a quicker 
and easier method of reaching this end—that 
of submitting all legislation by overtures to 
the presbyteries. 
minister and church have in the course of a 
year, the opportunity to vote on any over- 
ture submitted to them and thus the mind of 
the legislators can be reached simultaneously 
throughout the whole extent of the church. 
Furthermore, to prevent the possibility of 
hasty legislation even in this way, the law re- 
quires that no enactment shall be adopted un- 
less it be approved by two-thirds of the pres- 
byteries. 

“In view of these facts, it is absurd for our 
dogmatic editors on one side and for the crit- 
ics of the Assembly on the other, to ascribe 
to the resolutions above mentioned the force 
of authoritative articles of belief. They are 
mere obiter dicta, which any subsequent Gen- 
eral Assembly may disregard, contradict, or 
reverse, and that without laying itself open to 
the charge of inconsistency. As a delegated 
body, the Assembly can not stultify itself be- 
cause it does not consist of the same men from 
year to year. One Assembly is not bound by 
the actions of its predecessor. Obviously this 
is a reasonable and beneficent provision in the 


The enactment of 


In the presbyteries each 
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law of the church. Only under such provis- 
ion can there exist that amount of freedom in 
discussion, flexibility of thought and open- 
ness to change which shall issue in steady but 
safe progress. The Assembly's deliverances 
have the force of mature opinions, opinions of 
good and intelligent men to the number of 


six hundred approximately, neither less nor 
more.” 
On Crossing the Line. 


For once our amiable neighbor the New 
York Evangelist seems to be napping in giv- 
ing forth the following: “It is time to begin 
denying that church customs necessarily 
break church unity. To conform to these 
customs in passing from one communion to 
another is not necessarily to deny any old be- 
lief or to confess any new belief. To be im- 
mersed as a means of becoming a communi- 
cant in a Baptist ghurch denies nothing once 
held concerning baptism; to be confirmed as 
a process of becoming a member of an Epis- 


copal church admits nothing hostile to one’s 


former confession and connection. It is sim-_ 
ply an orderly proceeding.” ! 

Can a man honestly be immersed just in or- 
der to become a communicant in a Baptist 
church? If immersion means anything among 
Baptists, it is a rite portraying death to sin 
and resurrection to a new life in Christ, and 
performed in obedience to our Lord. If one 
does not believe that Jesus established this 
erave-picture ceremony, he has no moral 
right to ask for immersion. If he believes in- 
another form of baptism as valid (as we do) 
and has received it, he is guilty of sacrilege, 
if he denyitsvalueby another ceremony mean- 
ing initiation into Christ, not into a denom- 
ination. So confirmation, of new Episcopa- 
lians from other churches, while not verging 
upon sacrilege, is a practical denial of all va- 
lidity in any prior entrance into full member- 
ship with the body of Christ. 


Forceful Testimonies. 


He so strengthened my faith as to perfectly 
banish all my doubts and fears, and filled me 
with humble, peaceful love. Oh, what a 
change God hath wrought in me! Glory be 
to God! I am indeed put into possession of 
a new nature.—| Joseph Benson. 

I feel nothing contrary to love. I want to 
be every moment filled with God. Whether I 
hold on or not, I am sure God took full pos- 
session of my heart on the 14th of July.— 
[David Stoner. 

Since then I have had the freedom of a 
child with a loving parent. It seems to me 
that I can find God within me in such a sense 
that I can rest upon him and be quiet, lay my 
heart in his hand, and nestle down in his per- 
fect will, and have no carefulness or anxi- 


ety. fC. G. Finney. 
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Thome Circfe. 
It’s Mighty Comfortin’. 


Oh, it’s mighty comfortin’ when your hair is gettin’ thin, 
And the wrinkles in your face have come to stay, 
Just to feel her little hand smoothin’ out each silver 

strand, | 
While you meet her lovin’ look and hear her say: 


‘‘John, my dear, it seems as though every day you live 
you grow 
Handsomer than in the olden days!’’ 
And you smile back at your wife while you think in all 
your life 3 | 
You never heard a sweeter word of praise. © 


Then, somehow, the teardrops rise to your dim, old, 
fadin’ eyes, 
While you kiss the tender hand, still white and small, 
And you try to tell her how you loved her then—you 
love her now, | | 
But, bless me, if the words will come at all! 


For just then it comes to you to think of trials she’s 
gone through 
And borne without murmur for your sake; | 
You 9 only bow your head at the lovin’ things she’s 
Sai 
And your poor old heart can only ache and ache. 


But she knows what ails you then, and she kisses you 
again, | 
While you hear her gently whisper, sweet and low: 
‘‘Life has brought more hopes than fears; we have 
known more smiles than tears; | 
You are the dearest dear of dears, John Anderson, 
my Jo.’’ 
So it’s comfortin’, I say, when your hair is gettin’ gray, 
And you're slippin’ down life’s hill a’mighty fast, 
Just to re her little hand strokin’ back each silver 
strand, 
While she whispers that she loves you to the last. 


_—Eugene Field. 
Family Prayer. 


The custom of family prayer is declining. 
Such decline has been for some time suspect- 
ed. Recently gathered statistics point to it. 
The opinions of many preachers tend toward 
it. The columns of the religious press ex- 
press it. 

What shall be said about it? 

What shall be done about it? 

Explanations of it are ready. Our _ busi- 
ness and social machinery has gotten such a 
whirl upon it that men are either too hurried 
or too tired to pray. They are so full of plans 
and purposes which bide no delay that they 
think they can not afford time for formal 
prayer. Forces push them out of bed in the 
morning into the fierce strife of the markets, 
and along toilsome ways, which (forces) are 
like the rushing tides of rivers—well-nigh re- 
sistless. After toil, comes to many some form 
of recreation, and late at night (perhaps re- 
turned. from the theatre, perhaps from the 
prayer-meeting), the wearied mortal crawls to 
bed, as a battered: ship finds at length almost 
the only haven it knows. -.As:the late Protes- 
sor:.Drummond put it, there seems. to: be a 


conspiracy in the present nature of things to 


keep a man a-going whether he will or not. 


others without being at all 


And so.it comes to pass that even well-mean- 
ing Christians begin to accept as a definition 
of prayer that it is “the soul’s sincere desire, 
uttered or unexpressed,” and adopt the un- 
uttered form as that which alone is left to 
them. | 

The explanation thus outlined does not ex- 
plain all cases of neglect of family prayer, but 
we prefer that it does the majority of cases in 
Christian homes. To say that family prayer 
is neglected because men are “ashamed of 
Christ” may be to hit the truth here and 
there, but it is mere “fol-de-rol’” in most cases. 
Men are not ashamed of Christ simply be- 
cause they neglect prayer. The conclusion 
does not follow. That they neglect a great 
duty is no reason why we should impute pu- 
sillanimity to them. We must not be less 
charitable to men than Jesus would be him- 
self. Men may be ashamed to pray before 
“ashamed of 
Christ.” Perhaps this shame ought to be 
overcome. Perhaps’ “holy boldness” is a du- 


ty. At all events family prayer should not be 


neglected. 

A family altar is a necessity to the deep- 
est piety, to continued spirituality in the 
church, to the prevalence of that righteous- 
ness which alone exalteth a nation. There is 
no more appropriate, no more beautiful, no 
more beneficial way to acknowledge the good- 
ness of God than at a family altar. This will 
keep alive faith, hope, and charity when all 
other things fail. This will give children an 
understanding of and love for true prayer 
which they will never acquire elsewhere. This 
will keep the Bible in its true place in thought 
and affection as nothing else will. “The fam- 
ily is the inner church, of which the father and 
mother are associate ministers, and if they 
are faithful at home the children will come 
into the larger church as naturally as harvest 
follows sowing and cultivation.” . 

What shall be done about the decline of 
family prayer? Christians must no longer 
neglect this duty. Preachers must cry out 
against those tendencies of the times which 
militate against it, and must utter no uncer- 
tain sound respecting the consequences of 
neglecting it; and Christian husbands and 
wives must learn once more to consider as 
not less obligatory than the bonds of mar- 
riage itself the altar of worship in the home 
contemplated in every true marriage——T[The 
Morning Star. | | 


‘*God’s ways seem dark; but, soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
rhe evil cannot brook delay, ee 
The good can well afford to wait.” 


For all the other:-pleasures substitute con- 


sciousness'that you are obeying God;:and per- 


forming not in. word; but in deed;.the duty of 
a wise and good man.—[ Epictetus. 
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What Not Do. 


~My Dear Girls: You are in’ the midst of 
one of the most troublesome problems that 
vex the hearts and brains of young people. 
I know all about it. A very limited income, 
a hundred calls, one-third of them unexpect- 


ed. What ought such a girl to eet on: 


dress? 

‘1ne simple truth is that it is not so much, 
“What ought she to spend?” as, “What must 
she by all means avoid doing: ad 
swer from that point of view. 

First and always, avoid debt as she would 
the plague. ‘‘What! 
tle money of a friend, if there is manifest 
need?” Yes, I would be as narrow as that, 
until it came to a question of bread, with the 
butter omitted. Debt of any sort is capable 
of becoming a monster forever shadowing his 
victim. I have known him to stand day and 
night at the elbow of a tortured soul until 
the poor brain was all but crazed. For an 
honorable girl, debt is almost the worst en- 
emy into whose hands she can fall. _ 

Then it follows logically that a girl’s tastes 
and pretty fancies and her keen sense of the 
fitness of things must often be crucified in 
order to escape this and other dangers. 

I knew a girl whose taste was naturally so 
good that inharmonious colors, for instance, 
were a positive torture to her. 
when times were unusually hard, a friend gave 
her a green velvet hat, but her one dress for 
‘street wear was of a decided blue! 
will you do?”.asked a ‘sympathetic friend. 
“You can’t wear them together.” 

“Ves, I can. I think I should if the hat 


were trimmed with red and yellow. Mother 


has lost two nights’ sleep trying to plan a hat 
for me. 


bareheaded !’”” 

After I heard that tas I watched the girl 
with deepened interest. She crucified her 
taste, and wore the blue dress and green bon- 
net until at Christmas Santa Claus sent her 
a lovely dress of olive-green. She has not 
yet ceased wondering over the fact that it ex- 
actly matched the velvet hat! 

-No, I know things do not always “happen” 
so well. Never mind: she did not take up 


her cross and carry it cheerfully because she. 


knew of the green dress, but because she was 
brave and unselfish. I used that word “brave” 

thoughtfully. It Tequires bravery. 
easy to,shut one’s eyes to a pretty trifle that 
is a marvel of cheapness, and would furnish 


up an old garment wonderfully, peat. of 


the rent, or the coal, or the board- bill. 


It requires sourage to be. known as. “the 
Thoughtless people are- 


girl of. one dress.” 
SO very: 
tongues ; 


‘thoughtless in the use-of their 
they stab with phrases like these. 


Let me an-. 


Not even borrow a lit-. 


One winter, 


“What 


Her last idea was to do without her 
flannel underwear, which isn't to be if I go 


It is not.. 
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I well remember one young woman whom 
I met frequently on. the street... .She. gave. me, 


the impression of being remarkably well- 


dressed. Her gown was always black, of a 
good all-wool quality, carefully: made and en- 
tirely free from “spots.” As I came to know, 


her better, I discovered that the girl wore al- 
Ways that one dress. 


At church or prayer- 
meeting, out shopping for others, out walk- 
ing with the children who were in her charge, 
it was forever the neat black dress. ey 
The time came when I knew her well 
enough to ask questions. ; 
“I buy one dress,” she told me, “and wear 
it whenever I need to be what I call ‘dressed 
up’. At other times I wear six-cent print 
dresses that are made so as to be easily laun- 
dered. As soon as possible | take off my. 
good dress, brush it thoroughly, and hang it 
in a way to keep its shape. Then I watch for 
thin places, and darn them with a thread of 
the goods before they become holes. In this 
way | keep my one dress respectable for a 
long time.” 
~ When I questioned why the dresses were 
always black, the wearer said she felt less 
conspicuous in black. There is a hint in this 
suggestion, not always for black, but for qui- 
et colors. Many with limited purses blunder 
here. A showy garment is chosen, that gives 
pleasure for a time, and becomes glaringly, 
then painfully, conspicuous as the months | 
pass. It is worth while, merely for economy’s 


sake, to cultivate quiet tastes.—| Pansy, in. 
Christian Endeavor World. 


Birds and Their Wings. 


Did you ever wish you could fly? It looks 
so easy to see a bird start off, with a quick 
sweep of wings, and circle gracefully upward 
until it looks like a tiny speck in the sky. 
This flying, though it looks so simple and 
easy, is really a wonderful thing, controlled 
by laws of which you will study some day 
—the laws of gravity or weight, and of the re- 
sistance of the air, which holds the bird up. 

The wings of birds, like their beaks, are 
fitted to their special needs. The birds that 


make long journeys in the fall in search of a 


warmer country, where they may pass the 


winter, have wings that are long and broad, 


furnished with strong, wide-spreading feath- 
ers ; while birds that do not make these “‘fly- | 
ing trips” have smaller wings. 


The ten long feathers on the tip or last joint 
of the wing are called primary feathers, and 
are the ones that. help most in flying, as they 
are so long and stiff; while those on the sec-~. 
ond joint are called secondaries, and the little 


soft feathers that cover the bases of these long: 


ones are called coverts, . 


All feathers are: spartly hollow,.' ‘SO. as to. be 
as light as possible. The bones of a bird ‘are 


‘ 


at each stroke of these ‘oars, 
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also hollow, and can be filled with warm air 
from- the lungs. - ‘lhis being, as you know, 


lighter than'cold air, also-hetps to»support the. 
bird’ and: aids this wonderful: process. of fly- 
ing. . And now let us.see how it is really done. 


When a bird wishes to fly he raises his 
wings from his_ body, folded. ‘hen he 
spreads them out and strikes downward with 
them and throws himself forward in the air. 
This downward. stroke raises him in the air, 
just as the backward strokes of an oar send 
a boat forward; and before the weight of his 
body can pull it down he makes another 
stroke and another, and is off. The longer 
the wings the more force there will be in each 
stroke, and the less often he will have to re- 
peat it to keep up, and the farther he will go 
” as naturalists 
sometimes call his wings. And they are oars 
in a sense, while our bird is a sort of living 
air-ship. To make the likeness more com- 
plete the bird has a rudder to guide it, for its 
tail, with its strong muscles and long, stiff 
feathers, serves this purpose. There are 
twelve of these rudder-feathers, beside the cov- 
erts. Sometimes they are all of the same 


length; sometimes they form sharp 


points, as in the swallow ; sometimes they are 
rounded off. 

There are a few birds whose wings are not 
strong enough to support the weight of their 
bodies. The ostrich is one of these; but in 
his case the lack is made up by his running 
powers. His long, powerful legs will carry 


him over the desert sands faster than the 


swiftest horse; and when he is cornered and 
must fight he can strike a blow with his foot 
that will break the leg of horse or man. 

_ But if I were a bird I would want to be one 
that fly, wouldn't you 


for . Boys. 


Never be rudely anesthe at home or else- 


where. 

Never treat other bdys' sisters better than 
you do your own. 

Never lay aside your manners when you 


take off your fine clothes. 
Never make fun of a companion because 


of a misfortune he could not help. 


Never forget that God made you to be a. 


joyous, loving, lovable, helpful being. Be 
one. 

Never tell or Hadi to the telling of filthy 
stories. Cleanliness in word and act is the 
sign manual of a true gentleman. 


Never call anybody bad names, no matter 
what anybody calls you. You can not throw 


mud and keep your hands clean. 

Never quarrel. When your tongue gets un- 
ruly, lock it in—if need be, bite it. Never 
suffer it to advertise your bad temper. . 

- Never make fun of old age, no matter how 


decrepit or unfortunate or evil it may be. 
God’s hand rests lovingly on the aged head. 
Never.be cruel... You.haye-no right, to.hurt 


even a fly needlessly. Cruelty: is the trait of 
a bully; kindness is the mark of a gentleman. — 


Never make comrades of boys who are 
continually doing and saying evil things. A 


boy, as well as a man, 1s known by the com- 


pany he keeps. 

Never cheat nor be unfair in your play. 
Cheating is contemptible anywhere, at any 
age. Your play should strengthen, not 
weaken, your character. 

Never lie. Even “white lies” leave black 
spots on the character. What is your opin- 


ion of a liar? Do you wish other people to— 


have a like opinion of yourself? 

Never fancy you know more when fifteen 
years. old than your father and mother have 
learned in all the years of their lives. Wis- 
dom is not given to babes. 

Never use intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age. You might never become a drunkard ; 
but beer, wine and whiskey will do you no 
good, and may wreck your life. Better be 
on the safe side. Make your influence count 
for sobriety. 

Never be unkind to your mother and father. 


When they are dead and you have children of 


vour own, you will discover that even though 
vou did your best, you were able to make on- 
ly a part payment of the debt you owed 
them. The balance you must pay over to 
your own children.—[ Ex. 


For His Mother’s Sake. 


The florist’s boy had just swept some brok- 


en and withered flowers into the gutter, when 
a ragged urchin darted across the street. He 


stooped over the pile of mangled flowers, arid 


looking them carefully through came at last 
upon a rose, seemingly in better condition 
than the rest. But, as he tenderly picked it 
up, the petals fluttered to the ground, leaving 
only the bare stalk in his hand. 

He stood quite still and his lips quivered 


perceptibly. The florist’s boy, who had been 


looking at him severely, felt that his face was 
softening. “What's the matter with you, any- 
way?” he asked. 

The ragged little fellow choked as he an- 
swered: “It’s for my mother. She’s sick, an’ 


she can’t eat.nothin’,.and I thought if she’d a 


flower to smell it might make her feel better.” 

“Just wait a minute,” said the florist’s boy, 
as he disappeared. When he came out upon 
the sidewalk he held in his hand a beautiful 
half-opened rose, which he carefully wrapped 
in tissue-paper. “There,” he said, “take that 
to your mother.”’ 


He had meant to put that roms on his 
mother’s grave, and yet he knew he had done 
the better thing. “She'll understand,” he 
said, “and I. know this will please her most.” si 
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Woman's Wort} pactfic 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


Our New Responsibilities. 
BY MRS. GEORGE STOWELL. 
(Concluded. ) 


In all periods of transition there is a feel- 
ing of unrest and uneasiness. We cannot 
properly adjust ourseives to circumstances. 
Flow we can suitably fit the different parts so 
they will make an harmonious whole is a 
matter of conjecture with our wisest states- 
men and diplomats. 

In taking up the work of the F reedmen, 
their long residence with the English- -speak- 
ing race had, in a measure, prepared them 
for the evangelizing work that is being done. 
Our work in the foreign field is also differ- 
ent. Through the courtesy of those coun- 
tries we are allowed to establish mission sta- 
tions and work in the mission field. We are, 
in a measure, protected by those powers, and 
reimbursed for any losses we may sustain ; 
but in this case we are the protecting power, 
looked upon as invaders by some, and with 
suspicion and hatred by others. 

In order to properly understand this ques- 
tion, it will have to be treated under two sep- 
arate heads; that is, the islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea and those of the China Sea. 

Rev. Dr. Beard, who has been making a 
study of the social, religious and educational 
needs of the people of the islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, says he has found some edu- 
cated men there, but that these, though edu- 


cated in Amierica and Europe, seem to have 


no idea of the responsibilities as regards the 


more unfortunate ones in the islands, and are 


utterly unable to comprehend why Christian 


people’in the United States should undertake. 


. build schools and churches for their bene- 


The Christian people of this country 


pele take up the burden, and the same 


methods should be employed that have prov- 


ed so successful in the South with the ignor- 
ant colored people. Schools should be es- 
tablished, but of a private character, and in- 
struction in them should be distinctively 
Christian. “It is in these schools that the 
greatest hope for religious work lies.” To 
reach people over forty»years of age is con- 
sidered an almost hopeless task. 

Our field, then, is among the children, 
whether on the islands of the Caribbean Sea 
or those of the Orient. 

The people of the islands in the China Sea 
are considered the lowest of all the natives 
of the Orient in the scale of humanity. 


There is an educated class, but they are easily 
counted, and those who aspire to the leader- 


ship are men of very questionable integrity. 
The Negritos, who are supposed to be the 


original people of the islands, the Mohamme-. 
dan Maitays, and pagan Malays, torm. the. 
population. The number of Negritos is so | 
small that is is unnecessary to regard them. 
The Mohammedan tribes who inhabit the 
islands are brave, warlike and bloodthirsty, 
and are natural-born pirates. They have a 
fanatical hatred of all Christians. ‘hey con- 
duct their piratical work along the coast and 
up the rivers. Pagan Malays form the wild 
population of the northern islands. We have 
to consider still another class, the civilized 
natives, which consist of mixed races, the 
Chinese and Spanish mestizos. They are 
shrewd business men, and some among the 
Spanish are men of superior intelligence and 
considerable education. In dealing with 
mixed races, it has been the common experi- 
ence of all that it is a problem almost un-. 
solvable. They usually inherit all the vices 
of the superior race, but seldom the virtues. 


In speaking of the Philippines we cannot 
fully understand the question without saying 
something of the priests and friars who infest 
the islands. The priests are Jesuits, and have 
schools, and are received by the inhabitants 
with some degree of tolerance; but the friars, 
who are appointed over large parishes, are so 
ignorant and debased, and practice such in- 
human extortion that the natives are waging 
a continual warfare against them. One who 


has traveled on the islands says it is incon- 


céivable that the church which in this coun- 
try produces some of our best citizens can 
remain indifferent to the conditions which 
exist in the Philippines. There is. much that 
one can forgive in such a people when we 
read of the cruelties to which they have been 
subjected. Centuries of oppression, injustice 
and treachery have made them suspicious. 
The climatic conditions are such that even 
the natives are enervated. Food is easily ob- 
tained and prepared, and the scantiest cloth- 
ing considered almost unnecessary; so that 
one cannot pass judgment on such a people. 

In dealing with them we must remember 
that the blessing will not entirely fall on 
them, but on ourselves. Goethe says that 
character develops itself in the stream of life. 
So the women of to-day feel that if their 
character is to be fully developed they must 


improve every talerit’ God has - given’ them. 


Some one has said that the greatest thing a 
man can do for his Heavenly Father is to be 
kind to some of his children, and Drummond 
says: “You can take nothing greater to the 
heathen world than the 1mpress and reflection 
of the: love of God upon your own character. 
You will find, if you think for a moment, that 
the people who influence you are people who 
believe in you, and if’ we try to influence or 
elevate others we shall soon see that success 


_is in proportion to their belief of our belief in 


| 
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them. For the respect.of another is the first. 
restoration of the self-respect a man has lost; 


our. ideal of what he is becomes to-him the 


hope and pattern of what he may become.” 
The keynote of this whole situation, then, 
is Love; and if we go with our hearts filled 
with love for those who have been cast upon 
our mercy, and try to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, we sow the good seed which future 
generations reap. | 
It is an undisputed fact that the vigor and 
brain of the world comes from the temperate 
zone and the Anglo-Saxon race. If God 
has favored us so much above our fellows, he 


has also added to our responsibilities. The 


women of the North Pacific Board feel these 
responsibilities, and with willing hands and 
prayerful hearts know they must go forward 
in the work God has called them to do; for, 
like Esther of old, “who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this?” 

It was Michael Angelo who never moved 
his hand “till he had steeped his inmost soul 
in prayer’; so we in this great work before 
us will wield the most powerful weapon God 
has given us—prayer—until the songs of 
praise will “sound clear and sweet across the 
centuries.” | 

Portland, Oregon. 


Oecidenta? Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs..P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 


‘San Francisco, 
_ Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at1oa.m.and2p.m. Allare invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. | 


Hainan and the Philippines. 


Our Foreign Board sent Rev. W. H. Lingle,. 


of Canton province,to the Philippines, to look 
into the advisability of establishing Presbyter- 
ian missions there. Mr. Lingle had hoped for 
four years that our Board could establish a 
mission in Hainan province, where there are 


“sixteen millions of the finest people in Chi- 


na without a resident missionary.” It was 
hard for him to get up an enthusiasm over 
only 300,000 in Luzon, who speak the Pagan- 
asean language, or the 325,000 who speak the 
Vicol, or the 360,000 who speak the Llocan 
language, or the 1,500,000 who speak the 


Tagalog, the language of Aguinaldo, and al- 


so. the 200,000 who speak the Visayan lan- 
guage;.in fact it would require ten different 
versions of the.Bible to enable each for him- 


self there.to read the Word of God. In China. 


our .missionaries count the . population by 
hundreds of millions.. ‘The number. of Chinese. 


in the Philippines is estimated at from fifty 


“4 


to a hundred thousand, and they speak the 
Cantonese’ dialect. ‘Fhe gospel ‘is to be 
preached to “every creature,” and the little 
islands can not be overlooked. Rev. and Mrs. 


J. B. Rogers, who went to ‘Brazil in 1889, 


have been sent, via Isthmus of Suez, to Ma- 

nila, also Rev. and Mrs. Hubbard, new mis- 

sionaries, sailed from San Francisco. Mr. 

Lingle did spend some months in the Phil- 

ippines, and we here give extracts from his 

report: | 
REPORT ABOUT MANILA. 


“On the subject of health, diseases and cli-. 
mate, I have consulted Dr. Maye of the Brit- 


-ish consulate, a man of about my own age, 


who has been in Manila for nine years with- 
out change. He considers this climate very 
healthful, as there is an even temperature: 


throughout the year, the maximum being | 


98 and the minimum 60 degrees. Heavy 


clothing is never needed here. This is count-. 


ed the cool season, and yet the lightest sum-- 


mer clothes are worn now. 


“ T am sorry that the country is in such a. 


state now that I can not travel into the inter- 
ior and see things for myself. It is evident. 
that there is nothing to be feared from the 
climate, for there are Englishmen, Germans, 


Belgians and others here in business, while 


20,000 Spanish and 25,000 Americans are: 
here as soldiers. 

-“Chaplain Pierce of the army has_ been: 
holding services on .Sabbath mornings for 


soldiers and Filipinos in a school house. 


A goodly number: of. Filipinos have attend-. 


ed and have been very much interested in the 


Protestant services. Many have received. 
Gospels in Spanish, the first they ever saw. 
The priests are opposing the services and have- 
ordered the school teacher to lock the door 
against Pierce and burn his books. The chap-. 
lains of the army and others have been work- 
ing to secure a Protestant cemetery where any 
and all persons may be buried without charg-- 
es, and in this they have met with opposition: 
from. the Spanish priests. Any one coming 
here to do Protestant work may count on 
the opposition of the Spanish priests so long” 
as they have the power. 
“The size of the Philippines is not gener--. 
ally understood. If we were-to compare them 
with States in America, we would find them: 
equal to the six New England States, New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware ; with a pop-: 


ulation equal to about twice* that of New 


York. and Massachusetts. About four hun- 
dred islands are inhabited, and the number: 
of dialects spoken innumerable. . There is ev- 
ery stage of civilization represented on these 


islands, from the cannibals-and head hunters. 


of..the interior .of some of the islands to the 
highest European: civilization of Manila. The 
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Chinese consul.of Manila told me that there 
are about fifty thousand Chinese men in the 
Philippines, the number of’ women and chil- 
dren hé did not know. A great many Chi- 
nese have become Catholics in order to secure 
the good will of the Spanish. So far as I have 
been able to learn, religion has nothing to 
do with morals here, The most corrupt peo- 
ple in the islands are the Spanish priests, if 
common reports be true. Some charges ‘are 
being prepared against them by the Protest- 
ant chaplains of the United States army in 
the Philippines which will be a_ revelation 


to the world when they are printed in our 


American newspapers. 
‘When the country is pacified and funds 
are provided for the work, send on the work- 


ers. It makes no difference what the climate | 


is, or what the attitude of the Roman Cath- 
olics is—here are from ten to fifteen millions 
of people with souls to be saved. Great mul- 
titudes have no knowledge of Christianity, 


-and the rest have a very imperfect knowl- 


edge.”’ 

In a recent letter from Rev. J. B. Rogers, 
he says: “At present the most visible manifes- 
tation of American civilization, after the army 
and navy, is the liquor interest; for to judge 
by appearances, nine-tenths of the increase in 
American commerce with the Philippines is 


under the various brands ot beer and whis-. 


Woman's Societp 


_ OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. | 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 
Quarterly meetings’ are held at 920 Sacramento 


street, on the Saturday following the first Wednesday ~ 


of January, April and July, at 2 P.M. All are invited. 
The annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 


the Editorial secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


A Message to Officers. 
Dear Fnends: 


' With cordial greetings we present the work 


for the new Synodical year, as outlined by 
the Woman’s Board of Home Missions. 

The years of retrenchment, made neces- 
sary to free the Woman’s Board from: debt, 


have made it imperative that now we should 


broaden our horizon and plan larger things 
for God and our country. There are needy 
communities into which we have never en- 
tered to plant the gospel seed, colonies of for- 
eigners, lawless mountain districts, the new 


possessions, old neglected Mexican settle- 


ments—all clamoring for our mission schools. 
Year after year come pathetic appeals for just 
one teacher‘ here and there among them; till 


“we can no. longer forbear crying out to our 


loyal supporters in Synods and ‘Presbyteries 
to rally to a more aggressive warfare and to 


country.” 


push forward in a more determined’ stand for 


enlarged work.” 

The practical steps to be taken in this di- 
rection as recommended by our’ ~ Woman’ S 
Board are, first, “a powerful awakening in 
our societies. Advance must begin in our 
closets and in our united prayer. We shall 
utterly fail if we do not begin right. This is 
the bugle call that. should ring down all the 
line of societies.” 

The work already in hand must have the 
first loyal support. Every pledge must be 
met. Stand by your special objects. Do not 
permit missionary funds to be diverted. KRe- 
ceipts from societies have steadily declined 
because of encroachments upon our purely 
missionary funds for other purposes, philan- — 
thropic and humanitarian. 


Advance must be in the line of school weit 
for “it is care for souls that must count in 
work for the betterment and salvation of our 
We must maintain the school and 
evangelistic work already in hand; then go 
forward in Porto Rico, reopen closed. schools 
and establish new ones in mining districts 
and city wards. Shall there be an advance ? 
To realize it there must be an increase in 
prayer and information. 


For women’s societies pledges will be un- 
changed—for the Spanish school in Los An- 
geles, Salt Lake Collegiate Institute, Ashe- 
ville Farm School, and the salary of Mrs, 
Smith in Mary Allen Seminary for Freedmen: 
the same to be apportioned among your so- 
cieties as heretofore. And then will you ask 
for such an increase of gifts from each society 
as will show an aroused purpose to do more 
for Christ along these lines? : 
We rejoice in the growing zeal for mis- 
sions shown among our young people, and 
commend last year’s gain in information and 
contributions. Miss de Fremery, Y. P. Sec- 
retary, will present their work. This will be 
for Sitka Hospital and the support of Rev. 
Mr. Walz, Riceville, N. C. The Juniors will 
have the Asheville Farm School and the seven 
Indian churches in the Sisseton Reservation ; 
and the Bands, the Sitka Training School. 
For “Sunday-School Day,” the Sunday pre- 
ceding Thanksgiving, the work of the Tucson 
Training School for the Pima and Papago 
Indians is assigned. | 
We gladly commend the Closed S$ Plan 
as an attractive means of increasing mission- 
ary knowledge and missionary funds. Each 
member should strive to facilitate the efforts 
of the Secretaries of Literature, and by per- 
sonal solicitation secure subscribers for the 
magazine. Let California have the’: honor 
and the blessedness’of opening one of the 
closed schools by sending: one thousand new 
subscriptions to the Home Mission Monthly. 
We would earnestly urge that there be no 
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-Yelaxation of effort in the anti-polygamy cam- 


.paign. We are now face to face with a ques- 
tion which vitally concerns and appeals to all 
womanhood. L,et. opposition..to. the polyga- 


mous Congressman-elect® Roberts be prompt, 


-strong and positive. Let all unite in working 
for his expulsion and for an anti-polygamy 
-amendment to the Constitution, and let us 
not cease our efforts till this monstrous evil 
-is forever removed from our beloved land. 

“Finally, we reiterate our initial call for a 
more active spirit of prayer as the beginning 
‘of large effort down the whole line.” Too 
much can not be said in favor of the National 


‘Circle of Daily Prayer for the outpouring of 


the Holy Spirit. Let the women of our soci- 


_ eties pray without ceasing,—pray for the spir- 
‘it of prayer, for the missionary spirit, and for 


the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. What 
“may we not hope for when devout women 
‘everywhere, regardless of denominational 
‘name or church connection, unite to intercede 
for the coming of Christ’s esata in our 


land? 


In renewed effort let us pledge to our mis- 
‘sionaries and _ teachers, to the Woman’s 
Board, and to our Master, our loyal earnest 


‘support of the work intrusted to our hands. 


In “helping together by prayer” our “ad 
In fidelity, 
Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, Pres. 
Miss Janet C. Haight, Cor. Sec. 
July 25, 1899. 


A Genuine Hero, 


The following story illustrates the 
‘of men that to-day are impressing the whole 
world with a new idea of American courage 
and self-sacrifice in the -moment of danger: 

A few years ago while the United States 
‘cruiser Philadelphia was engaged in a sham 
battle near Baltimore, a cartridge exploded 
prematurely on deck, severely injuring the 
‘officer in charge, while nothing but the hero- 


ism of a young gunner’s mate saved the vessel 
‘and all on board from destruction. Down. 


the. iron shute leading to the room where 
powder and cartridges are. kept fell a piece 
‘of burning canvas. A single spark in contact 
with a grain of, powder might have touched 
‘off ‘the ‘whole’ magazine and blown up the 
‘ship. Everybody in the magazine ran for the 
‘deck, with the exception of this gunner’s mate 


-—a young man of twenty-two. With his feet 


and bare hands he extinguished the fire. 

The young man was Harry Ellers. For 
his brave act he was raised to the rank of gun- 
ner, decorated with a medal, and compliment- 
ed by the Secretary of the Navy. Thank God 


| hat 1 men still live who are willing to risk their 


lives to save others! May they increase and 
multiply s Horn. 


A Correction. 


Editor Occident: The following correetion 
should be made in statement in the published 


historical sermon at the Jubilee .celebration 
of the First Presbyterian church of San 


Francisco. The First Presbyterian church 
of San Francisco is the oldest existing Prot- 
estant church in California; but the church 
at Benicia (Rev. 5. Woodbridge) was first 
organized, viz.: April 15, 1849. Though 
extinct, its name is ae in that of the 
Presbytery of Benicia. Frederic Buel; 
when he came to California in 1849, as the 
agent of the American Bible Society, was a 
layman, as stated in the letter of introduction 
signed by the Rev. Samuel Irenaeus Prime, 
D.D., Secretary of the Society. He was 
licensed by the Presbytery of California the 
following year, Sept. 5, 1850, and was or- 
dained Aug. 7, 1851, at Benicia—the first 
Presbyterian ordination in this State. The 
Rev. Albert Williams presided and preached. 
the sermon, the prayer of ordination was 
offered by the Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, 
and the charge was given by the Rev. _James 
Woods. All are now deceased. 
Lakeport, Cal., June 2r. J. Woods. 


California’ Ait Work. - 


The ‘Silent Workers,” a corporation of | 


this ‘State, doing educational work along 


home culture lines, sent on Thursday, the 
6th inst.,. a carload of the little folks who 
cluster around Sunshine Hall, at 934 Harri- 


_ son street, to the country to spend two weeks 


among the farmers and other well-to-do citi- 
zens of Watsonville, a thriving’ town 102 
niles south of us, in Santa Cruz county. | 

Homes were secured for them in that lo- 
cality through the kind influence of Miss 
Lizzie White and other members of the 
Presbyterian church there, assisted by Dr, 


James Stimson, a celebrated local practi- 


tioner, who takes a warm interest in philan- 
thropic work, especially among children. 
Many of these little folks have never be- 
fore spent a night in the country, and will 
witness many new scenes during their so- 
journ. They. range in age all the way from 
four to sixteen years. They were accom- 
panied by Mrs. Mae Quitzow.’ Miss Celia 
Gecen, Miss Joachim and Mr. Don Roberts; 
as’ caretakers, the railroad having made con- » 
cessions in favor of the company who as- 
sumes the expense of giving them this little 


outing. 


If they all return safely, and the vacation 
seems to have henefited them. which no 
doubt it will, a further effort will be made 
next vear to send as many children from that 
district as need to go. About fiftv, includ: 


ing the caretakers, went out in the little band 
here referred to. 
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Tributes to the Memory of Rev. 
Donald. 


 [Rev. W. E. Dodge sends us an interesting 
communication, concerning _ the brother 
named above, whose loss i1s‘so deeply telt, 
from which we quote as follows, omitting 
some facts before published. | 

This beloved pastor of the church at Car- 
penteria, and Stated Clerk of this Presbytéry, 
entered into rest at éventide, July 5, 1899. He 
had prepared to attend the: prayer-meeting, 
and then opened the record-book of Presby- 
tery to write a list of committees. As he ‘sat 
at his desk the pen fell from his hand and he 
was gently called away to the heavenly life. 
Mr. Donald ‘seemed to enjoy a fair measure 
of health, though troubled to some extent by 
insomnia of late. His family and friends were 
unaware of impending danger, and it is in- 
ferred that he was not conscious of any or- 
ganic weakness of the heart. In the midst of 
his labors of love he fell asleep in Jesus. 

All who knew Mr. Donald will remember 
him as a true shepherd of the flock commit- 
ted to his care, as a pastor of most genial and 
winsome methods, of unbounded sympathy 
and constant service. His was a rich and no- 
ble character, his a heart full of the love of 
Christ. He was indeed lovable among men 
and a living epistle of God’s grace. Blessed 
was he in his readiness for the peaceful home- 
going, to be ever with the Lord. In this his 
gain and our bereavement we may read the 
beautiful lines of Tennyson, as being fulfilled 
in the-falling on sleep of our revered and loved 
father and brother: 


Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 
For tho’ without our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have cross’d the bar.’’ 


An estimate of the late Rev. William Don- 


ald, as he seemed to his neighbor and co- 
presbyter, Rev. A. H. Carrier, is here offered: 


His spirit was waited so gently away that 
the love of God could scarcely have made it 


possible more effectually to rob death of its 
sting. The kiss of the angel from God’s pres- 


ence, as told in legend, by which the soul of 


one dear to God finds release, seemed indeed 
verified. “O man greatly beloved”—the mes- 
sage may have been whispered into his ear, 
as the angel addressed Daniel of old—‘“I have 
for thee God’s call to come up higher.” Pain- 
lessly, so far as can be judged, our dear broth- 
er, sitting at his study-table, went forth from 
the earthly tenement unto the “building of 
God, a house not made with. hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 


a glass darkly, but face to face. 


Such a departure was in beau- 
tiful accord with his life, genial, kindly, devout. 


as that had been to an,uncommon degree. 

It is not mere etilogy, it iS*not the exagger- 
ation so often “used” ¢onceffiing the deau, to 
speak of him as a man in whom the grace of 
God was signally manifest. While having al- 
ways a bright and buoyant manner, waich 


kept him from the semplance ever of long- 


faced religiosity, he’ was in tact the most re- 
ligious man in his habitual daily life whom I| 
ever knew. He made evident to the observer 
what is meant in the Biblical idea of ‘walking 
with God.” Though the Scriptures were to. 
him something, by emphasis, to meditate up- 
on day and night, yet he had, together with 
the wisdom thence derived, no small culture 
from wide reading and wise judgment con- 
cerning what he had read. His public ad- 
dresses on various occasions were enriched. 
with allusions and illustrations that seemed 
to come easily trooping to his call. His ser- 
mons were, of course, highly evangelical and 
instructive, as could not fail to be the case 


in the instance of one so imbued with Bible 


truth. His Scotch accent and his often 
quaint, or partly humorous, turns of express- 
ion on occasions of talk from the platform im 
conventions of people, young or old, made his. 
services in popular demand. 


Among his own people he was a pastor who. 
captivated by his kindness and cheerful greet- 
ings every household and all in the household, 
down to the youngest child. And, scarcely 
less to the community where he lived, of what-. 
ever denomination, he was the recognized man. 
of God, who had an apt word, and a smile of 
genial recognition for each whom he met on 
the public ways or at their own doors. In his. 
work as a presbyter—the Stated Clerk of the. 
Santa Barbara Presbytery—he was a man 
wise in counsel, of business tact and force, 
and of a most conciliatory spirit. 


At home the cheerful atmosphere seemed — 
always to have a touch of heaven in it. While 
therefore we heard with awe, it was scarcely 
with wonder we heard that heaven had 
claimed him for itself on that quiet Wednes- 
day evening when he was looked for at the 
weekly prayer-meeting. “‘Where two or three 
are met together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,” said the Master. But this 
time it was for him no longer seeing through 
It was the 
higher intercourse of heaven. “He was not 
found, because God had translated him, for 


before his translation he had this testimony, 
that he pleased God.” 


All we want in Christ we shall find in 
Christ. If we want little. we shall find little ; 
if we-want:.much,..we. Shall.find much ; and 


in utter helplessness, we cast our all on Christ, 


he will be to us the whole APASHEY of God.—. 
[Bishop Whipple. 
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he Sundap-SHeboof. 

Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 

The New Heart. (Ezekiel xxxvi: 25-36.) 

| LESSON VI. August 6, 1899. a4 
GOLDEN TExt:-"'A-new heart also will I give you.” 


(Ezek, xxxvi: 26.) | 

1. Time, 586 B. C., about six months after 
the fall of Jerusalem. (See Ezek. xxxiii: 21.) 


2. The Prophet Ezekiel. 


He was born in Judea, and was one of the 
temple priests who were carried to Babylon 


with Jehoiachin in 597. He began to prophesy ~ 


in 592 at Tel-abib, a town built on a mound 
(Tel) near Chebar, one of the canals of the 
Euphrates. Here dwelt a community of ex- 
iled Jews, whose optimism led them to expect 
a speedy return to their native land. Ezekiel, 
who had been trained under the influence of 
the great Jeremiah, did not share this hope, 
the burden of his message for six years (592- 
586) being the impending destruction of Jer- 
usalem. The exiles regarded him as an un- 
patriotic visionary, but when their hopes were 
shattered by the awful event, in their despair 


they turned to him for comfort. 


. His Prophecies. 
he book of Ezekiel is a unity, and stands 
in our modern Bibles substantially in the form 


in which its author left it. Its four divisions | 


comprise: (1) Prophecies written before the 
fall of Jerusalem (chapters 1-24). (2) Judg- 
ments against foreign nations, uttered in part 
about the time the city was destroyed (chap- 
tets 25-32). (3) The proclamation of future 
redemption (chapters 33-39). (4) The ideal 
theocratic state (chapters 40-48), probably 
added by Ezekiel as an appendix to the first 
edition of his book. 

4. The Condition of the Exiles. 

It was Nebuchadrezzar’s policy to remove 
from conquered lands all persons of rank and 
influence. The ten thousand deported in 597 
were the cream of Judah’s population. Both 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel recognized this. As a 
rule, during the earlier years the exiles were 
treated humanely. They dwelt apart, retained 
their social and religious customs, built 
houses, planted gardens, engaged in traffic, 
and enjoyed a large measure of freedom. Al- 
though they had priests, they could not offer 
sacrifices. In lieu of these, prayer and fasting 
acquired an importance unknown in‘pre-exilic 
times. Circumcision and Sabbath observance 
became bonds of religious unity. The Syna- 
gogue, which dates from this period, was the 
outgrowth of the instinctive feeling that drew 
the people together for prayer and the read- 
ing Of their sacred writings. The literary ac- 
tivity of the time was great. The books of 
Jeremiah, Lamentations and Ezekiel certain- 
ly belong here. Portions of the book of Isa- 
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iah (chs. 40-45), the books of Samuel and 
Kings, and many psalms are with great prob- 
ability assigned to this period. By. many 
scholars the Exile is regarded as marking 
an important stage also in the development 
of Hebrew legislation. In the later years of — 
the Exile, when the kingdom of Babylon was 
near its fall, the lot of the Hebrews was more. 
severe. ‘The advent of Cyrus was to them, 
therefore, a signal of redemption. : 
5. The Lesson Setting. ae 
During the Exile the Edomites, driven 
from their home by the Arabs, took possess- 
ion of the south of Judah. The Jews regard- 
ed them. as their .worst.enemies because they 
had gloated over them in ‘the day of calamity 
(Ob. 11-14). Ezekiel (ch. 35) declares that. 
Edom shall be dispossessed of the stolen ter- 
ritory, and Israel, forgiven and renewed, shall 
regain it (ch. 36:1-15). Verses 16-38 exhib- 
it the prophet’s “philosophy of history.” The 
ignorant heathen have said, “Ha! Jehovah 
is like the gods of other nations. He can 
not defend his people.” They do not under- 
stand that it was not Jehovah’s weakness, but 
Israel’s sin, that caused their fall: For his 
name’s sake, therefore, that he may be “sanc- 
tified” in the eves of the heathen, Jehovah 
will restore Israel to their land. That the res- 
toration will include moral regeneration is the 
thought of the lesson. ys 


Explanatory Notes. 


I. Spiritual Regeneration, verses 25-27. 

Jehovah will cleanse his people from moral 
filthiness and idolatry, create in them a new 
heart that shall be resporisive’ to the’ influ- 
ences of his Spirit and loyal to his authori- 
ty. 

25. ..And I will sprinkle (R.V.): The order © 
is cleansing first then restoration (see v. 33). 
. .Filthiness: Not mere ceremonial defilement 
but the debasing moral uncleanliness which, 
in unspeakable forms, was associated with 
idolatry. 

26. ..A new heart: The “heart of flesh,” 
tender and impressible. “Flesh” in the Old — 
Testament is not used in the sense of corrupt 
human nature, which it sometimes bears in 
the New Testament. 

27. ..My spirit: The promise of the Spir- 
it is characteristic of exilic and post-exilic 
times. God’s Spirit is the author of the “new 
spirit” of v. 26. ..My statutes: Especially the 
moral laws contained in the prophetic teach- 
ing, many of which were not in written form. 
The verses, so rich in spiritual meaning, an- 
ticipate the New Testament teaching. They 
are “the gospel according to Ezekiel.” 

II. Restoration to their Land, verses 28- 
30. 
_ The regenerated people shall be gathered 
to their land, which shall bring forth abund- 
antly and never again be cursed by famine. 
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28. The condition of restoration is moral 
renewal. Taking them back before they were 
spiritually fitted for such a blessing would be 
inconsistent with God’s holy purpose. 
29. ..Call for the corn: cf. Hos. 11: 21. Je- 
hovah will “call” the corn through the win- 
ning voice of the rain which had been silent 
in the days of famine. _ 

Ill. The Effect on Israel and the Nations, 
‘verses 31-36. 

Israel, humbled by these tokens of the di- 
vine favor, will loathe themselves for their in- 
iquities; and. the nations will learn by. his 
treatment of Israel that Jehovah is the om- 
nipotent and holy One. 

32. ..Not for your sakes: These words do 
- not mean that Jehovah did not care for Israel 
nor seek their highest good, but that what 
he is now doing for them is not due to any 
merit in them. 

.They shall see: The nations will be- 
hold ‘ie change wrought in the once desolate 
land and marvel at its restored beauty and 
fruitfulness. 

36. ..Shall know that I the Lord have 
builded (R. V.): The nations will trace the 
change to its cause.. They will acknowledge 
iJehovah’s power and, probing deeper, they 
will discern the principles that underlie his 
providential government. 
‘shine forth. The rehabilitation of Israel will 
shed more luster on his name than if he had 
_ protected them in their sins from the fury of 
their enemies. 
| Lesson Points. 

1. Central Truth:God’s supreme end in the 
‘spiritual renewal of sinful men is the exhibi- 
tion of his glorious sovereignty and his holy 
redeeming love. 


2. The Spirit of God makes all things new, 


3. Obedience (conversion) 1 is the sign of re- 
generation. 
4. Only the holy are meet for heaven. 
ry “The unspeakable self-abasement of de- 
vout souls.” 
6. “God is his own interpreter.” 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


CSristian Endeavor Service. 
By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 
Drifting. (Eph. iv: 14; Jas. i 
Topic for August 6th. 
The wind that blows one ship safely into 
harbor may drive another craft upon the 
rocks ; it depends upon the management of the 


$-8.) 


ship. A little carelessness will turn the most 


favoring breeze that blows into death and de- 
struction. It is one of the fallacies of mod- 
ern thought to put too much responsibility for 
‘results upon our environment. Of the tens 
of thousands of voyages being made con- 
‘stantly, it is only a rare case in which the tem- 
ba or fog present an environment too great 


His holiness will 


‘to tie overcome. It is knowledge and will 


and conscience aboard ship that make navi- 
‘gation safe and profitable, and not simply blue 


skies, gentle winds and favoring tides. ‘No 
matter how stanch the boat or delightful the 
weather, your navies will perish and your 


fleets will be wrecked if they set sail without 


the head, the hand and the heart of sound nav- 
igators at the helm. A drifting craft of any 
kind on any day, sooner or later will come 


to grief. 
* 


We need to revise and, to. expunge a great 
deal that we have been saying in our genera- 
tion about environment. When we put more 
conscience and more of God into our theqry 
of evolution, as determining forces in human 
history and destiny, we shall be much nearer 
the truth as well as more scientific. The fact 
is, my fellow Endeavorer, environment has 
far less to do with the end you reach than 
much of our late philosophy has claimed. It 
may play a very important part in the rate 
of progress, the comfort and the facility with 
which you make your way through life, but in 


the final success of your journey the responsi- 
bility rests upon the head and the hand and 


the heart with which you meet and master 
your environment. Without question it is 
important to improve the conditions sur- 
rounding man, but it is a thousand times more 
urgent to give men more mastery of whatev- 
er conditions may obtain in human struggle. 
Wherever man came from or whoever is re- 
sponsible for his appearance upon the earth, 
it is evident that he was made, to master his 


‘environment and not his environment to mas- 


ter him. 

Drifting, then, is movement without adapt- 
ed intelligence determining the direction. Ev- 
ery man is drifting through life, and subject 
to all the dangers of drifting, who has not ac- 
quired the knowledge of the favorable and un- 
favorable advantages in the life in which he 
finds himself. <A skilled locomotive engineer 


may wreck a ship as quickly as the most igno- 


rant land-lubber; a man who can lead an 
army may be utterly unfitted to sail a yacht. 
So one may possess commanding qualities 
for many positions and plans in human activi- 
ties, but be a hopeless and a helpless drifter so 
far as the value and the destiny of this earthly 
career is concerned. It is a question of what 
a man knows of sin and forgiveness and re- 
sponsibility and the life beyond the present 
one. To say that you and I are not drifting, 
we must know the safe and the unsafe track 
over our sea. We must be as able as the 


skilled navigator to take advantage of winds 


and tides and currents to hasten our onward 
way. We must understand what stores to 


take aboard, and where to put in for supplies, 
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and how -to steer clear of treacherous shoals 
and dangerous reefs. We must carry a chart 


that we can interpret and a compass that re- 
veals direction. There must be something 
about us that is called out all the more clearly 


when the storms are encountered. Whether 


the ship is drifting or is in the hands of a gal- 
lant ‘pilot is seen when the gale strikes her. 
Whether a soul is adrift or in the care of one 
who knows how to handle a soul is discover- 


able when life’s tempests howl and drive. 


If there is any light on this theme in the 
references in James and Ephesians, we are 
shown that the difference between steering 
and drifting is in managing our soul by a 
knowledge revealed to us for this special pur- 
pose. Our wisdom to direct our lives is to 
come through our asking of God “who giveth 
to all liberally.’’ He'has sent apostles and pas- 
tors and teachers, and he has arranged the op- 
portunities for culture in these matters for this 
very purpose, that you and I may not drift; 
that we may know this business of soul-steer- 
ing. The idea that mankind has knocked 
about through the ages, and by means of 
struggle and death and destruction has at last 
worked out a philosophy and developed a 
hope of immortality, is the veriest drivel when 
compared with the revelation of the. Bible as 


it is wrought out. in the Christian experience 
of the \¥ter centuries. What the world needs 


to-day is more of the Word of God set to 
music. We do not need the organ or the harp 
or the human voice §0 much as we need the 
truth in all the Bible wrought into human 


thinking and*human conduct.~ Every one of. 


us who can put Christ’s teaching into habitual 
action will never drift. He wil even teach 
others the art of spiritual navigation. 

Oakland, Cal. | 


‘Temperance Notes. 
Dr. Jordan has headed a strong protest 
against opening saloons in Mayfield. 


~The citizens of Forestville, Sonoma coun- 
ty, have organized a vigorous Anti-Saloon 
League. | 


~The saloon in the Arcade Depot, Los An- 


geles, has been closed by order of the South- 


ern Pacific Company. 


Bishop Thoburn, writing to the Indian 


Witness. concerning the Philippines, says: 


“Every alternate place of business seems -to. 
be a liquor shop of some kind, and the soldier 
has temptation before his eyes whichever way — 


he ‘may turn. - Drunken soldiers meet .me ev- 


erywhere, and it/is painful in the xtreme to 


reméinber that many of them have’come:from - 


“Though it tarry wait-for-it’’ (Heb. ii: | 
This is ‘the most difficult test of our faith— 


waiting for what seems to be the delayed ac- — 


tion of God. ‘The prophet had been: ‘de- 
scribing the terrible character of the Chalde- 
ans whom he foresaw overrunning the land. 
Another vision was given him of the judg- 
ment that should overtake the despoilers of 
Israel. The exact time for the retributive 
judgment was not known; but tarry though 
it might it would eventually “speak.” For 
this the people were exhorted to wait. _ 
The attitude of prayer is that of waiting. 
It implies that God must speak in his own 
time and way. There should not only be 


leisure given God to answer, but we should 


have leisure for asking. We ought not to 
rush carelessly into God’s presence, much 
less rush away. After we have humbly laid 
our petition before him we should ‘silently 
await his answer. We do not expect one of 
whom we have asked a favor to pay much re- 
gard to our time. We sit in the office until 
the business man finds time to attend to our 
request. It indicates humility and depend- 
ence. “I can wait” is the surest index of 
faith. 

_ Now, if we await God’s answer we may be 
sure of getting something worth having. But 
if we hurry away with only some faint impres- 


sions derived from our own wicked hearts, 
we will never know when we are right. It 


pays a hundred fold to wait. If every busi- 
ness meeting of the church were preceded by 


a period of holy waiting upon God, how much | 


more clearly would everything appear to us— 


what we should*do, and how we should do it. 


Every season of prayer should be preceded by 
a period of silent waiting, that the process of 


emptying the heart of secularities might have 


time for its accomplishment, before we enter 


the holy of holies. 


In what a precarious situation the children 
of Israel found themselves—between Migdol 
and the sea. Mountains to the right and left, 
the sea in front and the angry Pharaoh in 
the rear. Yet the trumpet voice of the leader 


quieted them: “Stand still, and see the salva- 


tion of the Lord which he will show to you 
to-day.” In themselves they felt . incapable 


of putting forth an effort adequate to the ex- 
-igences of their situation. They fell back up-. 
. on the strong arm of.God. It often happens 
. that the very best thing we can do must is- 
sue in failure, in which case there is still our. 


plain duty ; that is, to wait. in tru 


stful reliance, 
God. He will not long tarrv..... 
We offen hear the expression. “But some-.. 
thing had to’ be done.” This is .not infre- 
quently ¢quivalerit to saving-that the matter _ 
was taken out. of God’s hands,.and upon 
ybasis of human wisdom, steps. were -taken 
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which have issued in failure. The fact is that 
it often occurs that the situation is such that 
nothing human can be done—nothing but 
what must. come to be failure; and happy is 
he who recognizes this and spends his time in 
waiting upon the Omnipotent, until he puts 
forth his power to help. 

The following beautiful Scotch version of 
one of the Psalms expresses so fully the 
thought under contemplation— © 

‘* Wait on the Lord:and be thou strong, 

And he shall strength afford 


Unto thy heart: yea do thou wait, 
I say, upon the Lord. 


‘* What time my heart i is overw helmed 
And in perplexity, 
Do thou me lead unto the Rock 
That is than 


L.B. 


The Religious World. 


Cremation in Germany. 


mated in Heidelberg; and when the ashes 


' were brought home for burial no parish min- 
ister was allowed to take part in the services. 


Professor Weitbrecht, a clergyman but now 


teacher of esthetics, made the address, a ré- | 


tired minister was also present, and the church 
bells were rung, but ‘‘on the ‘secular side.” 

The only. thing different from an ordinary fu- 
neral- service was that the officiating minister 


could not wear the vestments. The full official 
service could be held over the body on the | 


way to the crematory; but not over the ashes 
on the way to the cemetery. This is felt to be 
inconsistent and exposes pastors to much em- 


barrassment. One of them writes: “We fol- 


low the body of a suicide, clothed in our vest- 
ments, and utter at least a prayer, and some- 
times ‘make an. address, all at the request of 
friends. But if some man for esthetic, san- 
itary or other reasons, which we need not 
hold ourselves, wishes his body burned his 
relatives are forbidden what is granted the 
family of a suicide. Is not that a painful con- 
tradiction?”’ It is added: “This is the first 
time in the Protestant church, that a custom 
involving admittedly no doctrinal principle 
has been made a mark of connection with the 


church.”—[The Interior. 


Paris 1900. 


. There is to be-no Parliament of Religions : 
at the Paris exposition:as there was in. Chi- 
cago. But:there will be held a.Congress for 
the scientific study of religion, liké ‘that. in’ 
Stockholm two years ago, but larger... -It will 


treat religion purely from a social and historic 
point of view. The Chrontk::d: Chr. «Welt, 


May 25, outlines the program as follows: 


1)Retigions ‘of the uncivilized taces“of “Amer- Suriday work. 


ica before Columbus ; (2) Religions of the Ex- 
. treme Orient; (3) Religions of India, and (4) 


of Persia; (s) Semitic religions, including 
Egypt ; (6) Religions of Greece and Rome; 
(7) Germanic, Scandinavian and Slavic relig- 
ions; (8) Christian religions. The Congress. 
will meet the first week of September, 1900. 
The opening and closing sessions will be in 
the exposition building, the rest in the Sor-. 
bonne. 
Lawyers’ Prayer Union in England. 

This Union numbers 190 members, who. 
join in definite prayer for the legal profession 
on the first Monday in each month. The first 
annual meeting was held on June 14, at No. 


10, Devonshire Place, W., the residence of. 


Mr. Holmes White, one of ‘the members. Mr. 


_ Justice Bruce presided, and addresses were 


given by. Master Archibald. and Mr. Reader 


» Harris, Q. C. The meeting was well attend-. 
fae Communications. from any barristers or 


‘The question of funeral services over. those. 
whose bodies have been cremated is still agi- 
tating church circles in Germany. _ The late 
‘mayor of Stuttgart was by his last request cre- 


solicitors wishing to join the Union should be 
made to T. Cooke-Collis, hon. secretary, 47 
Essex street, Strand. | 
| Memorial to Dr, A. S. Freeman. — 
‘Memorial services were held June 25, in the 
Central Presbyterian church of Haverstraw, 


_N. Y., when a memorial window to the Rev. 
‘Dr. A. S. Freeman, for about fifty-two years. 


the pastor of the church, was unveiled and 


dedicated. Dr. Freeman died about fifteen. 


months ago. The window, which cost $2,000, 
is a beautiful specimen of stained glass and is. 


inscribed: “In memory of the Rev. Amasa_ 


S. Freeman, D.D., 1823-1898. Founder and’ 
pastor of this church fifty-two years—1846- 
1898.” “They saw no man but Jesus.” 


- Next to the influence of the pulpit, there is. 
no human agency so great as the religious. 
press to enforce the truth, form public opin-. 
ion and promote the interests of religion, and 
the blessing of God has been upon it. There 
arefamilieswhose ideasofreligionare gathered 
mainly from the church paper that comes so. 
often to them, on its friendly errand, till they 
come to regard it as one of their best friends. 
Whocan estimate the powerful influence ofsuch 
a friend in a home, through a whole genera- 
tion or through two or three | 


[Ex. 


The Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman goes to: 
the Fourth Presbyterian church. New York. 
for $3,000 and a parsonave. When pastor of 
Bethany church, Philadelphia. he received 
$6.000, and had three months for evancelistic - 


work. Dr.,Chapman was-educated-at Oberlin: 
-and Lake Forest, and took theological studies 
at Lane. In his work he is of the Dz L. i, hort 


_ type. 


The “Actors’ Church Alliance” is an or-. 


:eanization lately effected in New-York citv. 
_The object is to elevate the’ stage and. abolistr 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
‘any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
‘membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings. —£d. | 


Ministerial Union. 

The paper read at the meeting of the 
Union on Monday was by Rev. Chas. &. 
Bradt, of Wichita, Kansas, his subject 
being “The Management of Missions on 
a Bible Basis, or How to Arouse the 
Members of Our Churches to a Greater 
Interest in Foreign Missions.” He be- 
_ by saying, substantially, that we are 

i 


ving in an age of great events. The 


person who has the power of a Niagara 
‘at his command, and yet who has no 
higher ambition than to do only such 
things as call for the power of a tiny 
waterfall, is certainly out of harmony 
with his surroundings. If the members 


of our churches are to be aroused to an 


interest in the work of foreign missions, 
ait must be presented as an enterprise 
which concerns every individual Chris- 
tian. Christ fastens the responsibility 
for the evangelization of every creature 
upon his disciples, without exception. 
This responsibility runs along. three 
lines: praying, going, giving. ‘‘Pray ye 
the Lord of the harvest that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest’’; “Go ye 
‘into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature’’; “Give ye them to 
eat.’’ Besides arousing this feeling of 


Individual responsibility, foreign mis- 


‘sions must be presented as the greatest 
business enterprise of all time, and not 
as one to be supported by nickel or dime 
‘collections taken once or twice a year, or 
to be sustained by a two-cent:-a-week 
scheme, which if well worked will yield 
the “enormous amount” of $1.04 a year 
per member, this to be supplemented 
perhaps by a thimble and tea party 
gathering: the scheme making about as 


much impression on the heathen world 


as the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man’s table did upon Lazarus. The 
whole duty of Christians in the matter 
needs to be conceived of in more con- 
crete and definite form. Mr. Bradt 
clearly outlined a systematic plan, which 
commended itself as highly practicable, 
and which he said has worked with ad- 
mirable success in several churches with 
which he has been familiar; the result 


in each case beinga remarkable increase 


in the contributions to the missionary 
cause, as well as to the funds of the 


church, and also in the interest in the | 


cause of foreign missions, and in Chris- 
Next Monday Chaplain Gilbert of the 
Second Oregon regiment of Volunteers 
will address the Union on army work. 


Rev. Oliver C. Miller sailed for Ma-| 
nila on transport Valencia July 28, as| 
chaplain of the Fourth Cavalry, U. S. A, 


His family will remain at. 2402. Bush 


street, San Francisco, Cal. His address 


will bec 


Cavalry, Philippire Islands. 


are of ‘Headquarters Fourth 


Los ANGELES. Grandview.—During 
the two months’ absence of our pastor, 
to General Assembly and: other Eastern 
points, regular services have been held 
every morning, and C. E. services in 
the evening. The mid-week prayer- 
meeting has been well attended, consid- 
ering that many of our members are out 
of the city, enjoying the mountain air 
or the seaside breeze. The pastor’s so- 
ciety held an all-day meeting, July II, 
assisting Dr. Maud Mackey in sewing, 
preparatory to going to her future work 
in China. Dr. Mackey leaves San Fran- 
cisco about August Ist. The N. E. A. 
convention held here last week was very 
instructive as well as enjoyable to Los 
Angeles people. One of the ministers 
from Rochester, N. Y., very acceptably 
filled our pulpit on July 16th. 


FORT -BRAGG.—The Lord’s Supper 
was administered on the first Sabbath of 
the month. Five persons were received 
into the church. The accession will be 
of much help to the church. The la- 
dies’ aid society was resuscitated and 
given the new name of ‘‘The Ladies’ 
Guild of the Presbyterian church.” The 
pastor’s wife was chosen as president. 
The congregations continue to improve. 
Mr. Geo. A. Hutchison, the son of the 
pastor, a student of the Seminary at San 
Anselmo, will preach: while his’ father 
goes down the Coast,in his own con- 
veyance, on a vacation. 


CovELO.—This church has been large- 
ly indebted for its financial support to 
the “Dorcas”’ society. 
March, 1884, with ten members, three of 
whom are still on the ground and at 
work. These are Mrs. Mary A. Horn- 
brook, pres.; Mrs. Dr. Melendy, sec.; and 
Mrs. Johnson, treas. The society has a 
present membership of fourteen; pays 
sixty dollars a year to the salary; has 
just put a new set of large “Juno’”’ lamps 
in the church, and has raised for church 
purposes between two and three thou- 
sand dollars. The acre of ground on 
which the church and parsonage are sit- 


uated was donated by a laboring man, 


Martin Corbett, who in his last illness 
was cared for by Mrs. Hornbrook. He 
was a Roman Catholic and died in that 
faith. The only stipulation he made 
was, if a priest should ever visit Round 
Valley and wished to hold services in 
the church, he should have that privi- 
lege; and this has been done. The 
“Dorcas” meets every Friday, hold fairs 
and socials occasionally, and owns china 
ware sufficierit to set a table nicely for 


It was organized . 


fifty persons. The society lately cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary bya ban- 
quet, at which all the members were 
present, and, by invitation, the acting 


pastor and his worthy wife. A very — 


pleasant and enjoyable time was had. 


Santa ANA.—The First Presbyterian 
church, Rev. W.S. Layson, pastor, is 
enjoying speeial blessings from God. 
The “pillar of fire’ is above us. One 
hundred and eight members have been 
received into the church since January, 
1899, eighty-three on confession. The 
church has nearly 400 members and is 
free of debt. The church will give a re- 
ception July 31st to Miss Sadie Nourse, 
president of the C. E. society, who goes 
as missionary to Korea, and Miss Win- 
nie Perley, who goes to teach in the 
mission school at Honolulu, both mem- 
bers of thischurch. Another young lady, 
member of our C. E., offers herself for 
‘home mission work, She is consecrated 
and capable: where will the Lord place 
ber? Another expects to prepare for 
the ministry. Another is going to pros- 
ecute Bible study. Severalof our Jun- 
iors want to become missionaries. The 


church is full morning and evening ev- 


ery Sunday, often people turned away. 


Prayer-meetings well attended. The. 


warm weather has not cut into attend- 
afice’ materially. Children’s“Day exer- 
cises were memorable. The pastor de- 
livered the Memorial Day sermon at the 
grand opera house; also the baccalaure- 
ate sermon to the graduating class of 
the high school on June 18. Since 
April the church receives members 
weekly instead of quarterly. The change 
is advantageous, persons joining nearly 
every Sunday. Nearly all those coming 
in during the past three months have 
been adults. We ask the prayers of all 
readers that Ged will increase His power 
in our midst. Shortly since we had a 
“sociable of States’ at which the natives 
of every State represented the native 
country by charades and tableaux, which 
was exceedingly novel and interesting. 
Nearly every State was represented, be- 
sides Canada, England, Ireland and 
Scotland. Church union has been set- 
tled as far as we are concerned. Our 
membership is composed of Christians 
from all countries and sections, and in 
| our session we have three Union soldiers 
aud one Confederate. 


DANVILLE.-—-Children’s Day was ob- 
served on the appointed day, June I1. 
The offering amounted to $13.26. The 
‘program, as issued by the Board, was 
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used, with additional recitations and 
singing.. The ladies’ aid society give 
fortnightly teas at the homes of the dif- 
ferent members; and these, with month- 
ly concerts in the evening, have been 
quite remunerative. Rev, Dr. Syming- 
ton, retired pastor, celebrated his eighti- 
eth birthday on June 17. His patriotic 
speech (it was also Bunker Hill Day), at 
a reception tendered him by the Gran- 
gers and church friends, was given with 
all the vigor and oratorical powers of a 
much younger man. Just previous to 
his birthday he received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from his Alma Mater. 
Mr. Hugh Wiley, a highly esteemed and 
much loved elder of the Danville 
‘church, passed away on July 11, afteran 
illness of about two months. Mr. Wiley 
will be greatly missed, both in church 
and C, E. work, where he was ever ready 
to help with encouraging words and also 
‘with financial aid. A-good man gone to 
his reward. The pastor, Rev. J. C. Bur- 
gess, having been in poor health for 
sonie time, his physician ordered imme- 
diate change and rest. 
long vacation and a substantial purse of 
.$75, and took the steamer last Thursday 
for Vancouver, where he will be with 
relatives and hopes to regain health. 
Rev. E. S. Chapman of the Anti-Saloon 
League addressed a large audience at the 
‘Danville church on Sabbath morning: 
Dr. Chapman was in earnest, and a good- 
ly subscription list was added to assist in’ 
his fight for the right. Dr. Symington 
will have the general oversight of the 


Sabbath and mid-week services during 
ithe pastor’ s absence. | 


Washington. 


The Synod of Washington will meet 
‘on board the steamer C7zty of Seattle sail- 
ing for Alaska from Seattle, Aug. 3, 
18g9. J. V. Milligan, S. C. 


Nevada. 
Carson City.—The second Sundav 


in July proved a pleasant one for our| 


people here. We had the extreme 
‘pleasure of welcoming, once more, our 
former pastor, Rev. Josiah McClain, who 
left us fourteen years ago to do mission 
‘work in Utah, and now resides in Salt 


Lake City, where the results of his la-| 


bors in that country have been most 
gratifying. These vacation seasons are 
blessings indeed, when old and tried 
friends can renew the bonds which 
unite them so closely in this journey 
here below. Though our brother so- 
journed among us but a few days, still 
we are thankful even for that much 
pleasure; and as he goes forth once 
more to his duties, his friends may yet 


_ feel interested in his future welfare,and 
the parting of friends can almost lose | 
dts sorrow when we remember that— 


| 3 “Though sundered far, ‘by faith they ineet, 
Around one common mercy- -seat.” 


Shi pments of Bells Abroad. 


Recent shipments of great bells from). 
_ thee McShane Bell Foundry at Baltimore, |- 
illustrate. the -widespread: demand that 


‘éxists’ for. ‘thesé famous musical toned 


‘bells throughout the. world..' Shipments 
not. to all Parts af 


2 


He was given a 


our own land but to Colombo, Isle of | 
Ceylon; David, South America and 
Shanghai, China. These shipments 
abroad, as well as domestic sales, in- 
creasing year by year, tell a tale of good 
bells well made which carry and spread 
abroad, among other messages, the fame 


of their founders. 


The Best Government. 


Self-government is the best gov- 
ernment. Government from with- 
out is a mere crutch or makeshift, 
to train us up to the power of self-' 
control. God’s methods in nature, 
in providence and in revelation all 
point this way. The higher the 
form of life the more inward and 
self-controlled are its centers of 
nervous and muscular activity. 
The higher any people in the scale 
of social existence the less its de- 
pendence upon external restraints 
for the maintenance of order. Ev- 
ery act of self-control is an added 
help toward raising a man to the 
plane of his highest, best life 


Those headaches that the family doc- 
tor don’t cure are caused by eye-strain. 

The money you spend on headache 
cures will pay for permanent relief in the 
shape of proper glasses. 


Leading 
Opticians 
14 and 16 Kearny st. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles _ 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good . 
| positions, and for school officers.to secure | 
the best teachers. 


NATIONAL CosSTUME GREECE 


OFFICES ALL OVER: THE ‘WORLD. 


eis 


POST. STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


a 
} 
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& 


- appearing throughout Greece. To-day 


other generation it will have entirely dis- 


another page were photographed near 


familiar to many people. Over the'tight- 
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How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 


case of Catarrhthat can not be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned have known F, J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 


cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 


& TrRvuAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MaRVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. | 
Hall’s Catarrh Cureis taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price 7c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 


Greece. 
The graceful national costume is dis- 


it is worn only by peasants in and around 
Athens, and it is predicted that in an- 


appeared in favor of French styles made 
on Singer sewing-machines from Eng- 
lish and American materials. 

In 1894 the three peasants pictured on 


Athens for the Singer National Costume 
series. The woman at theleft wears the 
purely Greek dress, consisting of a heavy 
white cotton skirt with a deep border of 
coarse embroidery. Over this is-worn a 
cloak of the same material reaching to 
the knees and made stiff, as are the 
sleeves, with bands of embroidery... A 
narrow apron worked with bright colors, 
a thin white veil over the head and 
neck, and bangles: in Oriental fashion 
complete the costume. 

The picturesque dress of the men is 


fitting shirt and white trousers is worna 
full, loose white: garment reaching al- 
most to the knees. Thisis girdled at the 
waist by a silk sash used often as a 
pocket. Over this is worn short, richly 
embroidered jacket with sleeves open 
from shoulderto wrist. = © 


Fire and Life — 
IN THE BEST COMPANIES. _ 
JAMES B. ROBERTS, 
«415 Montgomery street, 
“x San Francisco, Cal. 


spe named if you refer 


1 Pair M 
‘4-Fold-or- 
Saxon 


Yarn, Hi 
i Pair Ladies’ Kid 1068 
10 Papers Mea ed 4 
1 Game of Fascination or Sliced “ioe? 


Or Animals ..... 
Gent’s Cambric erchiefs, white...... 2% 
SMITHS’ CASH STORE. 


Any of the following 
Mailed named articles at price 


What we should drink in order to 
refresh and invigorate the system 
during: the sultry days of summer 
is of quite as much importance as 
what we should eat, and as many 
of the delicious fruits now in sea- 
son furnish material for a number 


gestions will not be out of place. 
Strawberry Acid.—Dissolve four 
ounces of citric acid in half a gal- 
lon of water, and add to it eight 
quarts of ripe strawberries; let 
stand twenty-four hours; drain off 
the juice, and to every pint allow a 
pound of loaf sugar. Put in a pre- 
serving kettle, boil, set off and let 
stand three days in a cool place, 
and bottle. Only a few spoonfuls 
are required to a glass of ice-water 
to make a delightful drink. 
Raspberry Acid.—Dissolve four 
ounces of tartaric acid in two 


two or three days, bottle. A table- 


a glass of water. 

Cherry Shrub.—Put eight quarts 
of ripe Morello cherries into a 
porcelain-lined kettle, and boil un- 
til the juice is extracted; strain 
through a jelly-bag and add sugar 
to make very sweet. Bottle, add 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to 
each bottle, cook and seal. 
water by the spoonful. 

Cherry Acid.—Dissolve two 
ounces of tartaric acid in two 
quarts of water and pour it over 
eight quarts of sweet cherries. Let 


|stand over night, strain, add a 
|pound of sugar to every pint of 
}iuice; let stand several days, and 
bottle. Use of this as much as you 


do of water.—[ Housekeeper. 


RECIPES. 

Egg Muffins.—Separate the yolks 
and whites of three eggs and _ beat 
until light. To the yolks add one 
pint of milk. Mix in a bowl three 


38 cupfuls of flour, one-half of a tea-| 
spoonful of salt, and one teaspoon- 


ful of sugar; add gradually the 


‘of butter, melted, and beat again; 


| 2§°27 Market St., s. RB. 


add the whites of the eggs whipped 


EXCELLENT SUMMER DRINKS. | 


of excellent beverages, a few sug-. 


quarts of water, pour it over four | 
quarts of ripe raspberries, let stand} 
over night, strain, and to every 
pint of juice allow a pound and a 
half of sugar... When it has stood’ 


spoonful of this is to be added to, 


Add to 


milk- ‘and eggs -and beat until |: 
smooth. Add tablespoonful. 


R It imparts a greater and more last- yi 

ing brilliancy in 

HALF THE TIME 
required with. other articles, never — 
scratching or wearing. 

R Tri 1 quantity for the asking. 


_Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N. Wz § 


co 


For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


pont fail see it Sewing Machine. 


‘STANDARD PaPER PATTERNS. 
Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for 


Cata ogue. en | | 
W. EVANS, 
1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


TRY W. H. WISEMAN 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
SUTTER 2861. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. 


Used with marked success in Europe for . 
half century;-in cases of * 
Whooping = Catarrh, Asthma, and. 
Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 


/€ tothe patient. Public speakers and sing- 


ers find them almost indispensable. 
FOUGERA & NEW YORK 
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to a stiff, dry froth, and two tea-| 


spoonfuls of baking: powder; mix 
carefully and quickly, fill greased 
muffin pans two-thirds full; bake 
twenty-five minutes in a quick 
oven. 

Orange Float.—Heat one pint of 
water in a saucepan; when boiling 
stir quickly into it two tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch mixed to a paste 
with a little cold water. Stir and 
cook for ten minutes. Add one- 
eighth of a tablespoonful of salt 


and one-haif of a cupful of sugar, 
stir until the latter is dissolvedand 


take from the fire. Add the juice 
and pulp of one large lemon. Cut 
in half three large juicy oranges, 
remove the seeds and with a spoon 
scoop out the pulp and juice; 
place in the dish in which the float 


is to be served, pour over the! 
cooked mixture and set away. 


Serve cold with cream and sugar. — 
[Table Talk. 


Rice Border with Raspberries.— 


Have ready a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter. Drop into it half a pound of 
carefully washed rice, and boil hard 
for five minutes. ‘Drain, turn the 
rice into a double boiler, add one 
pint of milk and two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until all the milk is 
absorbed: Pack into a buttered] 
border mold and set away until 
cold; then turn out on a large plat- 
ter. Press berries enough to give 
one scant cupful of juice, add 
enough thick sugar syrup to sweet- 
en, and with this baste the rice un- 
til it has absorbed most of it. Fill 
the center with raspberries, heap 
over them some stiffly whipped 
cream, and garnish with some extra 
large berries.—[Sel. 


Spiced Blackberry Syrup.—Black- 
berry cordial, an old and effective 
remedy for summer bowel com- 
plaint, 
mothers because it contains brandy. 


Used plentifully to flavor drinking |. 


water, the syrup here given is an 
excellent preventive and remedy 


for . such illness, and contains no 


spirits “whatever. Mash the fruit, 


bring: slowly to a-boil; and: strain ; 
measure,.and.allow. one. heaping 
cupful of sugar’ for every pint’ of 


juice, one: teaspoonful. each of. cin- 
namon:: and: ‘hutmeg,: -and.- half-as 


mtich stoves, and singer. Tie. the! 


is objectionable to many 


broken it.. 


The 


worst form. 
in flesh and strength and unable 
to attend to business. 


Henry McLellan, of Hamilton, 
Ill., is a veteran of the 16th IIli- 
nois Infantry. He said: 

‘For more than fifteen years I 
was a sufferer from gastritis in its 


I was much reduced 


Finally my 


wife persuaded me to try Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 


Remorse 
Guilty 
Stomach 


ness 


gia, 


nerves. | 
such diseases as Jocomotor ataxia, partial 
paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neural- . 


and to my surpfise I began to get 
better. 
cure that has been permanent. 
When I began to take the pills I 
weighed 136 pounds ; now I weigh 
163. 
good than all the other medicines | 
I have ever taken. 


Three boxes effected a 


These pills did me more 


H. K. 


Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this second day of December, 


1897. 


-R. R. WALLACE, 
Notary Public. 


—From the Press, Li. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, 
ments necessary to give new life and rich- 


in a condensed form, all the ele- 


to the blood and restore shattered 
They are an unfailing specific for 


rheumatism, nervous headache, the 


after- effects of the grip, palpitation, of the 
heart, pale and sallow complexions, and al 


forms of weakness either i in male or female. 


Dr. 


Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are never 


sold by the dozen or hundred, but always in pack- 


At all druggists, or direct from the Dr. Wil- 


liams Medicine Company, Schenectady, .N. Y., 50 
cents per box, 6 boxes $2.60. 


| 


spices in a piece of muslin; put all 


over a slow fire; stir until the su- 
gar is thoroughly dissolved; let 
boil two minutes, skim, take out 
the spices and seal at once.—[Sel. 


Humor. 
From ‘Harper’s Bazar.’ 
‘‘(Mamma, what would you do if 


that big vase in the parlor should get | 


broken said Tommy. ‘‘I should 
spank. whoever did it,’’ said Mrs. 


gazing severely at her littie|". 


son. ‘‘Well, then, you’d better be- 
gin to get up your peel. : said | 
ommy 


‘de too bad, said Tittle Bessie, 


papa’s 


‘“‘that there isn’t another little Peters 
boy.’’ ‘*They have six,’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘I should consider that 
about enough.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
little girl, ‘ ‘they can all take each 
other’s clothes as they grow up, but 
there isn’t any one to take little 
iia s, and it seems kind of waste- 


A isa little brook 
| Coursing down the shady dell: 
A booklet is a little book— 
Tales of love they tell; 
A streamlet is a little strearn 
‘Which reflects the summer’s ‘sky 
: But a-bulletis not.a little bull— 
Can’ any one tell why? 


Bluebird Moke 


blue ever this mornings: Wite 
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“FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
- success. It soothes the child softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


got ina pet, and went off and left 
him, I suppose.’ 

Tom Tit: ‘Yes; but she’ll never 
get in another.’’ 

Sparrow: ‘‘How’s that?”’ 


Tom Tit: ‘‘Miss Jones’s tabby-cat 
has just swallowed her.’’ | 


The Story Telfer. 
a In eastern countries, 
in place of our story: 
writers, they have professional story- 
tellers.’ It is their art to interest their 
_ Ysteners with tales of love, and marvelous 
- adventures, and hair-breadth escapes, anc 
magic’cures. There’s a story of a wonder- 
ful medicine that has made thousands of 
cures that seemed almost magical, which 
every woman should read or hear. To 
have heard it or to read it, may save a wo- 
- man her own life or that of her husband. 

The medicine is the discovery of Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, an eminent and skillful spe- 
cialist, for thirty years chief consulting 

hysician to the great Invalids’ Hotel and 
irate! Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. It is 
known as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It makes the appetite hearty, the 
digestion perfect, the liver active, the 
blood pure and rich, the nerves steady, the 
brain clear and the body strong. It is the ; 
great blood-maker and flesh-builder. It 
cures 98 per cent. of all cases of consump- 
tion and diseases of the air-passages. It 
cures nervous diseases and is the best med- 
icine for overworked men and women. A 
woman may save her husband’s life by 
keeping a bottle in the house, and getting 
him to resort to it when he feels out-of- 
sorts. All men are heedless about their 
health. Medicines stores sell it. Doctor 
Pierce’s reputation is world-wide, and his 
fellow townsmen, of Buffalo, N. Y., think 
so highly of him that they made him their | 
representative in Congress, but his great 
love for his profession caused him to resign 
that honorable position that he might de- 
vote the remainder of his life to the relief 
and cure of the sick. 

Another good thing to have in the house 
is a vial of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 
They cure biliousmess and constipation 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
July 18th. 


The war department has ar- 
ranged to send 4,000 horses to the 
Philippines immediately. 


The boundary question between 
Canada and Alaska continues un- 


chaels July 6th and arrived at Se- 
of gold from the Klondike. 
in- 


corporated. This combine 


ing companies in the State. 
Geological party of students 


of the Northwestern University 


_.|has started on a six weeks’ expe-. 


dition to the fossill fields of Wy-: Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 


oming. 


They finally won their point. 


warn approaching trains of the 


was an excursion carrying 400 
American journalists. 


restrictions of the press in Manila. 


they should be allowed to report 
all the facts. They claim that the 
situation is not so hopeful as the 
governmental dispatches would im- 


ply. 
July 1oth. 


strike on the street car lines 
in Brooklyn and New York con- 
tinues to spread. | 


Consul Jenkins has reported: by 
cable that San Salvador was in a 


olution. 


has tendered his resignation, to 


President. 


Dr., Benjamin Ide Wheeler has 
accepted the presidency of the 


State University, the regents con- 
ceding all the privileges that he 
asked. 


and never gripe. 


settled, with increasing irritation. 
The steamer Roanoke left St. Mi- 


attle July 17th, bringing $3,000,000: 


Association has been legally in- 


cludes twelve of the large pack- 


The sensation at The Hague 
grew out of the determination of} 
the American delegation to insist 
on the provision for a rehearing of 
any case submitted for arbitration. 


Henry Honey, a watchman on| 
the Canadian Pacific Railway,swam| 
Cherry Creek twice in order to 


burning of the bridge. The train 


General Otis is censured for his|” 


The correspondents contend that] 


state of seige as the result of a rev-| 


General Alger, Secretary of War, | 


take effect at the pleasure of the 


(When You RIDE Your WHEEL 


| One size smaller after using Allen’s Foot-Ease, a 


powder to be -haken into the shoes. It makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy; gives instant relief 
to corns and bunions. It’s the greatest comfort 
discovery of the age Cures swollen feet, blist- 
ers and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-EKase is a 


| certain cure for ingrowing nails, sweating, hot, 


aching feet. At all druggists and shoe stores, 25 
cents, Trial package sent FREE by mail. Ad- 
dress, Allen 5. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. | 


» Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. 
W.C. WRIGHT. S. WRIGHT. 


N. GRAY & CO., 


q 


UNDERTAKERS 
The California Fruit Canning P 


2 » 641-643-645 Sacramento Street. 
: Cor. Webb, San Francisco. | 


| Embalming a Specialty 


/DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 
headed by Professor A. R. Cook) 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. Tel. Black 2066 


LeBARON 
The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


Owned and Officered by 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, 


‘The only Laundry in California where goods are 
' washed and ironed by electricity. Employ 
over 100 young ladies—room for more. | 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


885 FOLSOM ST., S. F. Phone, South 231 
Send postal and we will call. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MOBE DUB- 


SLYMYER 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH FREECATALOGUB 
Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay St., S.F. 


Largest Foundry on Earth making 
CHIMES 


CHURGH BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 


| McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


| Steel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. 


Sena 
Vatalogue. TheC.S.B ELL Co.. Hilleboro. 


ev, Thomas, Lima, 
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ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON, 
Gen'l Mgr.. N. Y. 


Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


-SErchange 


Fssurance 


A.D. 1720. 
OF LONDON 


San Francisco Office, 
Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets, $24,000,000 | Losses Paid, $180,000,000 


501 


HOTEL RAMONA. 
130 Ellis street 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Cars to all [oye of the City pass the 
door. 50 cents to $1.00 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


HoME COMFORTS AT 


The 


POWELL ST. 


Cuown, Prop. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HOOPER, Lessee. 


fee A Quiet Home For Families 


THE WAR IS OVER 
and you can now visit the beautiful naval sta- 


- tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the. fast 


Steamer Monticello 


‘Leaving Mission St. pier, returrivg same day. | 


For time table see daily papers. 


Bach Way 


Fare. - 


|dians under Swift Bear Chief are 


-| Kaiser, has visited Korea. 


San Francisco | 


{tion of the Association for the pro- 


|for a standard-bearer. 
have more war with Filipinos than 


'|the flag that is not likely to come 
-|down in dishonor. 


F 


A courier announces that the In- 
committing many depredations in 


the bad lands district. Later, the re- 
port is not authenticated. 


Prince Henry, brother to the 
He was 
kindly received by the king of Ko- 
rea at Seoul. The dispute as to 
railway franchises between Ger- 
many, France and America is 
thought by some to have been the 
real object of the Prince’s visit. 


July 20th. 


Another strike in New York of 
10,000 longshoremen is threaten- 
ed. | 

Brooklyn strike continues to 
spread. Gotham and Cleveland are 
continuing the struggle. 


The seventeenth annual conven- 


tection of American Forests was 
helu in Los Angeles. 


General Wheeler and his hero- 
ic daughter were the guests of 
Lieut. F. Gaines Roberts at the 
|San Rafael Hotel Wednesday even- 
ing. 


Democrats are seeking Dewey 


"They may 


they have now, as Dewey raised 


= 
Mount Etna’s_ eruptions were 


followed by severe shocks of earth- 
quake in Rome and considerable 
damage was done to the villages 
}surrounding the city. The pope 


was very greatly alarmed by the: 
earthquake. 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures painful, 
Smarting, nervous feet and ingrowing nails 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen’s Foot-EKase makes tight or new 
shoes teel easy. It is a certain cure for sweating, 
callous, and hot, tired aching feet. Try it fo- Se 
S‘ld by alt druggists and shoe stores. By mail for 
25c.in stamps. Trial package FREE. Address,,. 
Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Pipe ORGAN 


MANUFACTURER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonials. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS © 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
‘‘Blaud’”’ stamped on each pill. 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,.N.Y. All Druggists 


CALIFORNIA'S IDEAL 
REST RESORT. 


LYTTON, SONOMA CO., CAL. 


Fully equipped hotel and twelve 

cottages lighted by gas; runnin 
water; steam heat. Beautif 
Jocation; grand scenery; unri-. 
valed soda and seltzer springs; 
baths; swimming pool of soda 
water; pleasures galore. No 
STAGING; 3% hours from San 
Francisco; telephone and tele- 
graph service; 1000 acres of 
wooded hills and dales. Terms 
$7 to $12 per week. Write for 
circulars. 


HOUSE 


Ag Hlectric Elevator on Office 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, S. F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in every: 
room. All Market street cars run within 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor. 


one block of the house Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


DR. BURROWS 


Has formed a partnership with 


DR. J‘ J. PEARCE 


Of Sacramento 


And has removed from 927 Market street to 
800 Van Ness Ave. 


Where they have leased the whole 
building for the practice of 


OSTEOPA TH 
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THE OCCIDENT 


July 2ist. 


Secretary of Wat Alger resigned 
his portfolio, to take effect at the 
pleasure of the President. 


Yellow fever has made its ap- 
pearance in Pinar del Rio in a ma- 
lignant form among the American 
‘troops. 

Reports from Manila give an ac- 
count of severe engagement in Ne- 
gros, in which one hundred and ten 
‘of the natives were killed and many 
wounded. The Americans had one 
killed. and. one wounded. | 


The War Department has made 
‘public a correspondence between 
President McKinley and General 
Otis, in which the President thanks 
the volunteers in the Philippines 
for their bravery and patriotism lor 
remaining in the service. 


July 22d. 
volcano on Mauna Loa has 
very active. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, the notori- 


‘ous skeptic, died suddenly of heart 


failure in Walston-on-the-Hudson. 
The strike in Cleveland continues 


with increasing violence. The strik-| 
“ers explode dynamite under the; 


Cars. 


torpedo-boat destroyer Bull- 
finch of the British navy was blown 
up. It was one of the latest and 
best of its class in the navy. 


Earthquakes in Southern Califor- 
mia were especially severe. San 
Bernardino, Riverside and Los An- 


geles were in the line of severest 
shock. 


The Executive Committee of the 


Epworth League decided by a vote 
‘of 6 to 4 to hold the next Inter- 


national Convention, 1901, in San 


Francisco. 


The transport Jndiana arrived, 
bringing 125 sick soldiers from Ma- 
nila. Fifteen Filipinos 
brought on the same transport for 
Omaha exposition. 


July 23d. 


In the Harvard-Yale contest in 

athletics with the great English uni- 
- versities the Americas lost by one 
point. 


The Del Norte steamer returned 
from the Klondike, and it is report- 
‘ed to have brought more than $1,- 
000,000 of gold dust trom the 
mines. 


were 


The Committee on Arbitration at 
The Hague have finally agreed up- 
on an arbitration scheme. If pos- 
sible that conference will adopt it, 
with slight modifications. 


A great tidal wave was experi- 
enced at: Ashland, Wis. It was 
contemporaneous with the volcanic 
activity in the Hawaiian Islands 
and the severe earthquake shocks 
of Southern California. 


July 24th.. 


The dispute in regard to the 
Alaska boundary is in a fair way 
for amicable adjustment. 


The President has encouraging 


news from General Otis in Manila, 
indicating that peace is not far in 
the future. 


The strikers of Cleveland wreck 


|a car loaded with passengers on the 


E.uclid-avenue line. A considera- 
ble number were injured. 


The Committee on Arbitration 
have adopted the arbitration 
scheme as a whole. It now goes 
before the conference for final ac- 
tion. 


The semi-centennial anniversary 
of the Trinity Episcopal church, 
San Francisco, was appropriately, 
observed Sunday, July 23d. Mr. 
C. V. Gibbs is the or surviving 
charter member. 
A church is invariably happy and 
prosperous in all its life and work 
when. the mid-week prayer service 
is crowded and overflowing. *Beé- 
cause this service has to do so vi- 
tally with our spiritual and material 
prosperity it is a sign of intelligent 
interest and loyalty to Christ when 
we regularly decline all social and 
other engagements which conflict 
with this service.—[Rev. J. A. 
Haslam. 
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OREGON THE PHILIPPINES 


By Chaplain W. S. Gilbert. 


A 32-Page Booklet. Cover in Colors. 


Price, Ten Cents. 
Address. 


AUTHENTIC. RELIABLE. 


Mailed free to any 


INTERESTING. 


April 25, 1898, to date. 


CONTENTS. —A concise siete of the regiment. 


Complete daily calendar from 


Roll of honor, including deaths in action, and by 
disease and accident, also wounded. Shrapneh Words added to the reg- 


imental vocabulary. Extracts from letters, entitled ‘‘As Others see Us.” 


Regimental roster, complete. 


84 DONOHOE BUILDING, - 


The Occident, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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